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FHVIOMAS COGAN, of whom a 
l portrait faces the present volume, 
was born at Rowell, in Northampton- 
shire, Mm 7306, of a respectable Dis- 
senting family, who had been long 
seated in that place. Elis father was 
an apothecary of considerable reputa- 
tion, who possessed a great fondness 
for metaphysical studies, and em- 
ployed his leisure in publishing im 
several pamphlets the result of his 
inquiries. The subject of this me- 
noir was placed under the care of 
Mr., afterwards Dr. Aikin, who kept 
a flourishing school at Kibworth, in 
Leicestershire;* and the pupil always 
spoke of the tutor with affectionate 
respect, and expressed regret that he 
had not longer enjoyed his valuable 
instructions. He was accustomed to 
speak with peculiar pleasure of the 
familiar theological lectures which the 
preceptor was in the habit of deliver- 
ing to his scholars on the Sunday 
evening; declaring, that he always 
looked forward to them with delight, 
and, though educated in the strictest 
Calvinism, owed to them his first re- 
ligious impressions. 

At fourteen years of age he left 
school, and passed the two succeeding 
years under his father’s roof. His 
views were now turned towards the 
Christian ministry, and he entered the 
Dissenting Academy, at Mile End, of 
which Dr. Conder was the Divinity 
Tater; but being dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the institution, he, with one 
or two others, removed to the acade- 
my at Hoxton. 

Little is now known, even in his 





* An interesting memoir of Dr. Aikin, 
from the pen of Mr. Turner, was inserted 
in our VIIIth volume, pp. 161—172 
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own family, of this pre riod of his life. 
rom some of his abuscript sermons 
tt appears, that he was in Holland, in 
1750, othiciating as a preacher: it is 
conjectured, that he was assistant to 
the Rev. Benjamin Sowden, minister 
of the Euglish Chureh, on the Dutch 
establishment, at Rotterdam. 

We next trace him by his papers to 
Southampton, where he seems to have 
exercised his ministry in the years 
1762 and 1763. The high tone of 
opinions, held by the congregation, 
did not accord with his own state of 
mind, On original sin and some 
other points, he was more than sus- 
pected of heresy. The consequence 
was, his withdrawment. 

He returned to Holland, with the 
prospect of being junior minister 
in one of the English churches esta- 
blished in that country, and for a 
considerable period filled this situa- 
tion with high credit; but for reasons 
which cannot at this distance of time 
be fully ascertained, he at length de- 
termined to quit the profession of di- 
vinity for that of medicine. He was 
subject to pulmonary complaints, 
which might alarm him for the con- 
sequences of continuing to exert 
himself as a public speaker. He had, 
always, besides, a strong inclination 
to the medical profession, and whilst 
he was minister at Southampton had 
walked the hospitals in London. The 

change was certainly not owing to 
any dereliction of faith or decay of 
religious feeling. 

Before he commenced his new 
studies he paid a short visit to En- 
gland, where, after delivering a few 
sermons with no small reputation, he 
dropt the character of a preacher. 
Returning to Holland, he eutered 
himself of the University of Leyden, 
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racticability of resuscs 
tie ascertained it 
))! ct miitv. bv advertising to re- 
ward persous, who, between West 
minster and London bridges, should, 
time thie 


rescue drowned persons from 


within a certain atter ac- 


erent, 
bring them ashore t 


ppomted for their reception, 


the water, aud 


p! es 


where means meht be used for their 
recovery, aud give immediate notice 
to lim. \lany lives were thus saved 
ly himself mad other medical men 
whieh would otherwit have been 
lost lor twelve mouths he paid 
t! rewards in these cases; which 
7 ted to a considerable sum. Dry 
f n remonstrated with him on the 
miyory Which lis private riune would 
tain trom oa perseverance i these 
Nii i» Be hye there fore ( sented { 
1 them with the publi bhey 
rdingty vreed to unt their 
treneth, and each of them to bring 
n friends to a meeting at the 
Chapter Cottee-house, with the ex- 
press intention of establishing a Hu- 
mane Soctretv im London this was 


heavy pity accomplished in the summer 


of 1774. ‘The object of this Society 
was then, like that at Amsterdam, 
couftined to the recovery of persons 
who were apparently dead from 


ly ming. 

“ For the first six years Dr. Cogan 
prep rec the Reports of the Society 
from yearto vear; vor was Dr. Lawes 
less attentive in aiding th: 
the 
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cesigns and 


views of thas Institu- 


promoting 
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he Royal Humane Society has, 
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tis fulness ina prosperity whe h ifs 


Wise trial bene vole nt projes tors could 
have hoped.+ Whilst he 


’ ‘ 
lived, Dr. Cogan took a lively interest 


Scare’ ly 


in its proceedings, and, when oppor- 
nity permitted, failed vot to attend 
the annual meetings, where he of all 


others must have been gratified by 
the procession of the persons restored 
to life by the Society's methods. By 
. i Report of the Roy | Humane 
INTS, i—4. 

lt is stated in the Monthly Magazine, 

Lea! | 136, that in the peri dof ten years, 
it is from 1774 to 1784, about three 
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his will he bequeathed to his favourite 
ustitution the sum ot 
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remarked, will be a 
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ertious i the cause of humanity ; 
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Ou his final settlement mm England, 
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for agriculture tle was an active 
member of the W est-ot-longland Agri 
cultural Society, and followed expe- 
rimental rmae with so much suc 
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uid Woodford, and at the time of lis 
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lodgings in London. — [lis inclination 


towards agriculture was uot pre mpted 
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higher, for he had so active a mind 


content without 
some object before him, and his priu- 
iples and feelings induced 
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him to 
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mankind. Of farming, as a business, 
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which made its ippearanee mn 1817. Os 
evident! 1 contmuation of his sub 
SOCE ¢ md though he seemsto sear tito 
the region of metaphysics, he neve: 
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felt thre old age. [lis 
friends found him the imstructive 
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isan * appointed time for man upon 
the Qn the lust day of the 
yea had walked mf very 
thick fog from his lodgings in Hen 
rietta Street, Covent Grarden, to visit 


ever been, indulged themselves 


society for years to come. 


earth. 
ISi7, he 


a friend im St. Mary Axe, which 
brought on acough more than usually 
troublesome, Hidisposity te nsued; med 
with a presentiment that he should 
not recover, he went on Saturday, 
January 2ith, to his brother's, the 
Rev | Covan, it W ilthamstow, 
where he expired an Monday, the 
do of February, in the S2d_ year of 


his ut 

‘The followmg account of bis death 
wos drawn up by one best fitted by 
and character. to 
justly the dignified scene 

* Many know he lived, and 
some may wish to know how he died 
bor the gratification of such a wish, 
the following brief sketch ts intended 


situation describe 


how 


I he ch Sine scene of his hifi 3 by 
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Dr. 
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day of his death. See the obituary of the 
next No., XIIT. p. 142 
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which | mean the last few days of 
lis ness, exhibited a spectacle such 
is has not often been witnessed, ‘The 
vigour of mind which he displayed 
in hus reflections on any subject that 
before him, the vivacity with 
his remarks on the 
occurrences of the moment, and the 


cite 
which he made 
diguified composure with which he 
looked forward to the change which 
hie pronounced to be approaching, 
excited the wonder of all who saw 
him, and frequently prompted the 
involuntary exclamation, What an ex- 
traordinary man! 

“ When he first gave up all expee- 
tation of a recovery, he with 
inimation, *Whvy should | wish to 
[ should ouly have all this 
to endure agam. I have had a long 
wud a happy life, and L ought to de- 
part contented, And | have many 
reasons for considering this as the 
littest time for me to die, though | 
cannot look forward to death alto- 
vether without a feeling of awe. I have 
a firm confidence in the goodness of 
God; and though | may deserve more 
of chastisement than L have had in 
this life, | have no fear whatever for 
the final result.’ 

** On one occasion he said, ‘1 shall 
not die triumphantly, but I shall die 
happily ;’ on another, ‘The nearer | 
ulvance to the grave, the brighter are 
niy pore spects.” | 

“When speaking on the subject 
of religion, he dwelt chiefly on the 
henevoleuce of the Deity, expressing 
his persuasion of the final happiness 
of all mankind, and his decided con- 
viction of the falsehood of the Cal- 
vinistic system. One of the last things 
that he said to me (after having com- 
mented at some length on a part of 
the 15th chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians 
follows 


said 


recover’ 


was verbatim as 
‘When | could not sleep 
last mght, I was reflecting on the 
affecting parable of the prodigal sou, 
which is so beautifully, so beautifully, 
told. Where is your vindictive justice 
here Where is your personal re- 
seutment?” He probably would have 
proceeded, but was fatigued with 
speaking. About twelve hours before 
his decease, he dictated three letters 
with a solemnity and dignity of man- 
ner which none who were present 
will ever forget. A short paragraph 













from one of them will well depict 
the general frame of his mind on the 
prospect of dissolution. 

“« The solemn moment is at length 
arrived. 1 look forward to it with 
awe, hut by no meaus without hope. 
Che views of Christianity which | 
have long entertained have atiorded 
the rule of my life, and will be my 
consolation in the hour of death.’ 

“ He had for some years expressed 
his wish that his dismission might be 
easy, or in his own words, that le 
might be let gently down. Elis wish 


was granted After having taken 
some refreshment with considerabk 


relish, he caught hold of the servant's 
arm, aud closed a long, honourable 
ind useful hfe, without a struggle o1 
a groan. 

Dr. Cogan's “ mental constitution 
was singularly happy. He viewed 
every thing in the most favourable 
light, and contrived to extract some 
thing of satisfaction from those little 
vexations which discompose aud irri- 
tate ordinary minds. Qualities were 
combmed in him which do not often 
exist in union. ‘Though his vivacity 
enlivened all who enjoyed his society, 
he invariably pronounced gravity to 
be his character, saying, that through 
life he had been grave for himself, and 
cheerful for his His wit, 
which remained with him to the last, 
was so chastened by a natural sweet- 
ness of temper, that it was neve: 
exercised to give pain to any human 
creature, and his playfulness, which 
might have appeared inconsistent with 
habits of sober thought, was the ebul 
lition of the moment, which imme- 
diately left his mind at liberty to 
collect its energies for serious reflec- 
tion. Reflection indeed was his fa- 
vourite occupation, as his writings 
seem sufficiently to testify. And the 
subjects on which he reflected most, 
because they appeared to him to be 
most closely connected with human 
happiness, were morals and religion. 
And the moral principles which it 
was the chief object of his literary 
labours to inculcate, had a constant 
influence on his own mind, and in 
their practical effect pervaded the 
yeneral tenor of his life.”’ 

It may be truly said that benevo- 
lence was the habitual affection of his 
mind. Of this a signal proof has been 
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already recorded, and many equally 
decisive proofs miuzht be adduced from 
lis private life. Lhe professed to love 
lis species, and knew it to be the first 
his life to promote their 
Lo latest moment be 


was emyvyloved ina scheme for the be- 


ambition of 
welfare. * hits 
netit of one of lis relatives, concern- 
ing Which he said with great emphasis ; 
that, 7f he suceceded, he should finish 
well, . 

Asa writer Dr. Cogan occupies a 
middle, but truly respectable rank. 
llis style is unpretending ; sometimes 
it is adorned with the simple graces; 
and examples might be poimled out of 
passages where the fervor of his mind 
has raised him to a stram of rich and 
powerful eloquence. 

llis fre quent residence on the Con 
tinenut, where the French ts a sort ot 
universal language, led him inte a 
familiarity with all the more eminent 
writers of that tongue. Che cele 
brated French prea hers were his fa- 
vourite authors their onction was 
congenial with his own taste 

He not to have consulted 
profit in his publications He has 
allowed more than one cheap edition 
of his most popular work, the Letters 
to Wilberforce, to be printed for the 
use of the Unitarian Book Societies. 
[The Editor regrets that the remainder 

of this Memoir must be deferred till 

the next Number. | 
neat. 
Tribute to the Memory of the lat 
Mr. G. W. Meadley. 


SCCTIUS 


Sir, 
i the concluding Namber of you 
former Volume, (XU. 772, | you 
have noticed the death of your late 
occasional Correspondent, my very 
worthy friend, Mr. G. W. Meadley. 
lt will, probably, be interesting to 
many of your readers to peruse, in the 
mean time, the following tribute to 
his memory, delivered on the Sunday 
evening after his funeral, by the re- 
spectable person; who usually con- 
* These are his own words, in the Pre- 
face, p. xxiii. of the 2nd Volume on the 
Passions 
+t Mr. Tuomas Grauam, shoemaker. 
We copy, for the sake as well of example 
as of information, the short account of this 
society, iuserted in a * Historical and De- 
scriptive View of Sunderland and the Two 
Wearmouths,”’ now publishing in numbers, 
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and by whose permission [ transmit 


if fo vou 


Vv. F 


1/te the nenal SPrvices Or the Cv¢ 
ind, December 6, 1818. 


“Ny friends, permit me to address 
you ona mournful subject, In which 
| have no doubt but you will, equally 
with interested. The 
death of our friend Creorge Wilson 
Meadley has filled us with sorrew 
let us hope : however, that our loss 10 


mvself, feel 


such a friend is his gain. 

It would be wanting in us, who 
had opportunities of knowing his sen 
timents of Christianity, and were ey e- 
Wwilness of his conduc t, were Wwe Lo 
be silent, when so many of his highly 
respectable friends have sO hand 
somely expressed their respect for | 
md borne testimony t 


memory, 


publi mad private w rth: more espe 
cially as there are not wanting those 
who, although they grve lun cred 
for his general knowledge and literary 


itftaimments, more than call m que 


trom tis TehHg@ious « preberovnns 

“To ich | sayy pry nothing 
betore thie time . mad for! mv own 
part, having had an intimate cquain 


tance with lim for upwards of five 


vears, during which time [ free] 


knowledge that, although the prin 


cipal religious opinions which [ now 
holt were formed previ tis tO ott 
equaitance, yet to him T am deepis 
madebted for my more exten led rel; 


whil 
lathes for tle 
helps | have received from him) cherish 


is knowledge md shall 


thank my heavenls 
othe latest period of my mortal ex 
istence, that regard for his memory 
which, as a truly amiable man and 
sincere Christian, | think it deserves. 

“ Although, 
stances, it may naturally be supposed 
[ am partial to my religious friend 


under such circum 


ty 
yet upon the present occasion i shall 
endeavour to divest myself of it: and 
give you a faithful 


if ading 


account of his 
views on the doctrines of 
with li 
conduct and general Christian cha 


! , 
{ rristianity, I CONnnNeNIOnN 


‘| have no certam data tO til 
entire secession from the Established 
Church. Lsupy ose it might take | 

ul fen or twelve years ago; prin- 
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| 
ace 
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, repute to the Ven ny of the hate Vi, Ga. a 


cipally on account of the doctrine and 
Ashe with 
drew peaceably, and perhaps without 


worship of the Lrintty, 


publely, at that time, giving his rea 
this the 
religious world, and he was considered 


sons, excited suspicion im 


towards Deis ; 


by many as verging 
than which nothmge could be more 
f Ise. kor, though hie seceded from 


the Church, it was with deep regret, 

nd in despair of any sufficient retor 
mation tathese important points bemeg 
etlected L lis strictly 
conscientious for ti 


could no longer allow himself to coun 


SePCCssioh Was 


and decided . 
tenance, even by lis presence, what 
in fis conscience he thought wrong 


ee Vet bie 
of Church-pe ople ~ and not only lived 


ilways spoke resp tfulls 


terms of with many of 


but si 


LEAT AT ERLE y 
them, emed to cherish towards 
them, and espe ially towards uiany o 
theirworthy and enlightened ministers 
t! esteem; and often re 
bill of the Petitionme 


142 h id been 


i@ sincerest 
cretted that the 
Clergy im rejected by 
the then Parhament ; which, by this 
time, he considered would have pro 
duced the best etlects. 

‘* Tlaving 


upon principle, he appears to have be 


commenced Dissenter 


come the trend and correspondent of 


many emmentcharacters among them 


not to mention others, the late Dr. 


Disney, the present Mr. Belsham, of 


lissex Street, and Mr. ‘Turner, of New- 
castle, by whom he was recommended 


| 


to, and became acquainted with our 
ety mots infaney. tle inmedi 
tely introduced himself to lis, md, 


with hus usual frankness, avowed lis 


sentiments Such of vou as were 


hen united with me mm ou pore sent 


views, will recollect the valuable aud 
useful religious books which he ven 
rously gave for the use of the society, 
besides making us welcome to the use 
of any books in his own valuable 
library. 

“From our first 
tance he 


iiterest in 


religuot 
took a decided 
thats 
to enjoy the satisfaction of baving a 
few with whom he could freely con 


5 ac qu lili 
part and 


society he Appt ired 


verse and cordially unite, on that im 
portant subye et. And although, since 
our public meeting, we cannot say 
more than that he was an occasional 
attendant, yet we have the satista 


tion to know that he approved in 
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and did 


any other 


veneral of our procecdnigs, 


bot ive his countenance 10 


society in these towns. 
_ li riety be expected thiol | should 
sous tuial have 


candidly state the re 


come within my knowledge) why his 
ittendance m this place Was hot more 
Whether hi correct 
tlits pont of deviation, | 
proper that every mans re 
4 berty should Lye respected, and 
that he should * be tully persuaded mn 
his own mind,’ for to his own Master 
he standeth or falleth, and [| trust 
the last people in’ the 
of ifalli 
tha 
sous of the 
itiended 
believe 


constant was 
or not ib 
hold at 


MOUS | 


‘ 


that we are 
world to advance the clam 
tality. \fier hus 
('harch, he, with such po) 


secession trom 


fanuly as were at home, 


reherous worship, anc | 


the Reformed Book of Common 
er. While this practice shews a 
mind ambued with a just sense of 
reheion, it forcibly reminds me of the 
similar course we chose on our own 


first departure from the popular Lis- 


senters: and such of us as have en 
joved the satisfaction arising from suc hh 
a practice, will know that it ts not 
easily foregone, even for the sake of 
the more public services of rehgion, 
In this practice, | have reason to be- 
lieve, he continued to 
the last. 

“ Another re 
mm our circumstances, Was rsurmoun- 


tabl | 


fully pvc 


persevere to 


ason existed, which, 


believe his mind was not 


ipo as to the propriety of 


uneducated persons, aud persons in 
busine conductir y | ublic worship, 
ind the services of relizion;: which, 
considering his own attanments, and 
tlHlowing a little for the preyudices of 
others, was notural: bot in this te 


was not tenacious to ourselve 


we are friendly to education, and have 
neo ol 


~< 


rection to istry of edu 


ee } ’ 
cated) men, when an yvnere it can he 


{} led: vet we by no means cou 
aey heir service is mdi ye usable : 
isnt notorious that such men were 

: Tel not e] rally, employed 
by the lighest uthoritv, to call men 
t first to embrace mad obey thi 
(Christian religion: why, then, should 
they be cousidered as tmdispensabl 

' 

now, when ios firinly founded in thi 
vy rid 


“ flaving stated the only pot of 
feviation with our friend, which, per- 








haps, ts but an act of | 
eharacter, | shall now proceed to state 
in what we were agreed —generally 
speaking, 10 all the fundamental doc- 
trines and essential principles of the 
gospel of Christ. To use his words, 
in his excellent Letters to the Bishop 
if David's, wherein he not only 
defends his but contends 
with his usual ability for the reght (as 
he considered it the duty) of every 
Christian, to inquire freely and fully 
ito the meaning of the Scriptures, 

d remonstrates with his lordship 


( hd | 


secessiou, 


on the impropriety of persons being 
exposed to those penalties aud dtsa- 
bili the loss of which, by the re- 
pe iLof the persecuting laws respecting 
his Lordship deplored, 
revived 


tres, 


U nitarians, 
and contended ought to be 
‘ The existence of one God, by whom 
all things were created; the divine 
mission, death and consequent resur 
rection of Christ; the divine autho 
rity of lis precepts, revealed in the 
gospel; and the hope of immortality 
in the resurrection of the dead.’ These 
opinions, together with considering 
the Father us the sole object of reli- 
gious worship, and his free, unpur- 
chased grace to the penitent, and the 
necessity of person il obedience to the 
precepts of the gospel, as lndispen- 


‘ ilole fo msure a eood conscemnce, and 


1 well-grounded hope in the Divine 
merey , and a future state of rewards 
and punishments according to the 


deeds of men in the present life. 

“While ! 
with a demonstration seldom equalled, 
he could otter the best 
whi should live in charity aud 


i defended these Opmions, 
ilso reasons 
hie 
lor, not to mention his 
had the most 
religious liberty : 
ud, from the creasing liberality of 
the times, contidently anticipated the 


vood-wall, 
political Options, hie 
of 


t nlarge a views 


destruction of eve ry species of into 
lor, he 
uw to sav, what has genuine Chris- 
tranity to fear from its enemies’ And 
if it had, the means taken to support 
if by 1 means suitable to its 
nd character, which enjoins 
upon its followers, to do unte all men 


as they wish others should do tow ards 
t hie tt) 


leranes and yy rsecution as 


Are © 


spl if 


L hese t nlivhtene a views of the 
religion saved him from the 


Tribute to the Memory of the late Mr. G. W. Met 


istice to his 


a 


. 


4 


haneful influence of vulgar errors 
His ideas of the Divine characte: 
aud government were most extensive 
and exalted: and while he was net- 
ther enthusiast nor fanatic, yet his 
religious views were to him a fund of 
happiness and pleasure, which, added 
to the natural cheerfulness of his 
temper, gave a cheerful and agreeable 
turn to his conversation, a quality sel- 
dom combined with the character of 
studious men. 

« To these remarks I shall only add 
his golden rule in ascertaining reli- 
vious truth: * What is clearly and ex- 
phicitly taught in the Scriptures, or 1s 
the plain and undoubted inference 
therefrom, ought to be cousidered as 
the fundameutal principle and ground 
of interpretation for that which is less 
explicit or more difficuit.’ for, as he 
used to say, ‘ no religious opinion 
should contradict the general current 
of the Scriptures.’ 

“ With respect to the social and 
relative duties, the public respect, in 
addition to what | have stated, bears 
ample testimony to the one, and his 
attention to his mother and sisters, 
their union and felicity, sufficientls 
speak the other. They will severely 
feel his loss. Wecan only offer our 
sincere condolence, and pray the God 
of all consolation to support them 
under this bereavement. And we 
hope it will be no small alleviation 
of their affliction, that Ins mortal 
career, though short, was with credit 
and honour. 

“| have thus stated a few parti- 
culars respecting the religious course 
of this excellent man. It remains for 
us to shew the same manly and de- 
cided character. Let our minds be 
free to the impressions of truth, and 
eagerly seek for it. When found, let 
us honestly confess it, and dissent upon 
principle: at the same time forgetting 
not to cultivate Christian charity to- 


wards those who differ from us, as 
well as amongst ourselves. Pursuing 


this path, let us strive to perfect the 
Christian character, and cherish the 
hope that, at another day, according 
to the promises of the gospel, all the 
good and virtuous of every nation and 
sect shall be re-united in a holy, happy 
and immortal state, where separation 
will be no more.” 




























































































CORRESPONDENCI 
LIMBORCH, 


WITH HISTOR 


Clapton, 


January 10, 1S). 


SIR, . 
SEND you a continuation of the 
I translation of Lecke and Lim 
Dorch's letters Some of those which 


will probably your present 
Volume, contain profound discussions 


of mi tapolry ste il 


apped ili 


- on whiel 


quest iOS 


a translator ts in no small danger of 


sometimes misunde rstanding his or 
ginal. stiouda any of vour Corre 
Spt nae iis dete ct such mistake s, | 
shall be obliged by their sending you 
their corrections 
or ee 
The Corresponde net between Loe hea and 
Limborch, los o—17 04. 
Continued from p. 675, Vol. XID] 
No. 34 
Amsterdam, Oct. 8, 1007. 


Philin & Limborch to John Locke 

‘ly wortuy Frienp, 

WROTE you, in March Iast, a 

very loug letter. During the 
summer I have conversed with some 
of our principal diteratz, various 
\mong these conver: 
sation turned on the Treatise, * of 
which you have already received my 
opinion. ‘They all highly commended 
it. One, indeed, was dissatisfied with 
the title, as not commensurate to the 
dignity of the subject. He said, that 
the Author had pursued a different 


on 


topi s the 


course to that of most writers, who 
gave magnificent names to works of 
little importance. Tle, on the con- 


trary, had prefixed a very unassuming 


title to a book of weighty argument. 
Yet, surely, the tithe should rather 


correspond to the importance of the 
work, that it may invite a perusal. 
Another person (the same who for 
merly introduced to you, our Slade, 
this | hint only to yourself) said that 
he had read that Treatise twice. He 
praised it highly, and declared that 
the Author had satisfactorily proved, 
what was the principal argument of 
his book—the design of the. Christian 
Revelation. Le only wished, that in- 





e Reasonablenes ss of Christianity, 
Vol. XIIL. pp. 610, 612. 
VOL. XIV. 








judgment, 


I EWEREN LOCKE AND 


ANSLATED, 

1h NOTES. 
stead of controvertinge, in the lntro- 
duction, the vulgar notion of Original 
sill. he had iT (t that Opliiton lli- 


nade if 
lor now 
stre ugly attached to 
stumble at the thresh- 
they 1 the main ar- 
the ‘| hey, mdeed, 
entertain such ices against the 
Nuthor that read, with 
the calm consideration required, his 
further arguments, and 
hostile. ‘Them good-will should rather 
have been conciliated, that they might 
have come with an unbiossed judgment 


touched, or at least 
prominent, 
many who are 
that doctrine, 
hold, 
cvument of 


nol oO 


im lis Treatise. 


betore each 
book. 
prejud 
they cannot 


thus become 


to consider an opinion, which, however 
yet little accords with the sen- 
timents of These 
generally add something of 
ther own to the Christian faith, which 
they regard as the exclusive property 
of their party. ‘To disabuse them of 


true, 
most theologius. 


desire to 


this error, it is necessary to allure 
them, instead of ahenating their minds 
by at once proposing some dogma, 
which they regard as highly dispu- 
table. | freely tell you what passed 


on this subject. 

Our as frequently hap- 
pens, turned on other topies ; among 
the rest, by what arguments the unity 
of God could be most satisfactorily 
established. That) emiment 
whom | last neuttoned, declared that 
irretragable 


discourse, 


pe rsou, 
he wished to see some 
arguments, by might be 
proved that an cternal, selbexistent 
and all-perfect Being, can be only one. 
He wished to see something in the 
manner of Hlugo Grotius, in his first 
book * on the ‘Truth of the Christian 
Religion ; adding, that he had heard 
French translation + of your 
Essay on the Human Understanding, 
which he wished very much to see, 
as he had a great opinion of your 
Tle inquired of me, whe- 
established 


which ait 


of a 


ther in that Lossay you had 


—— eee 


* Sect. 11. Deum 

+ This was afterwards executed, under 
the Author’s inspection, by Coste, and 
will be further noticed in this correspon- 
dence. 


esse UNUnN, 





10 The Correspondence between Lov ke and Limborch, tram: 


the Unity of a selfexistent Deimg | 
confessed my ignorance, as | had never 
read the Essay, being unacquainted 
with the language mm which itis writ- 
ten. He then desired me seriously to 
urge you, if the question has not been 
considered in your Essay, to enlarge 
it, by introducing that subject, and 

Unitv of an 
Kentis 
manrtest 


firmly establishing thre 
Being, 


SsecTus 


indepeudent mndepen- 
dentis). It that an 
independent Being, Compre hending m 
himself all perfection, can be only one; 
yet he wished to have this so fully 
prove las to exhaust the argument. 
Within the last three days he im 
quired if | had written to you, and 


what answer | had received. | did 
not think him so much i earnest, 
but seeing how he has the affar at 


heart, | can no longer defer writing. 
| therefore request, if yout 
that you send me 
an answer which hae q.ith Fe ul.” You 


rpr a 
enuupe 


ments will allow, 


letter should be so managed that he 
may not suspect my having given you 


his You can onswer, is i | 


had written to you, that some learned 


persons discussing this subject, one ot 


them, who much esteemed you, wished 
to know your Opinion, and desired 
that you would consider it in 
Lessay on the Human ft nderstanding. 
You see how plainly | deal with you, 
and what [| venture to expect from 
your friendship 


1 was lately at the llavue, mel vi 
sited the most lblonourabl thy liar 
of Pembroke, with whom | had an 


hours conversation on varprous topics, 


some of them 


| vreaths 
admire to see a man of such high rank 


theological. 


s ittentive to relwion. lis conver 
sation was indeed so mteresting, that 
| seemed scarcely te 
an bour with him, when, on taking 


leave, | found that a whole hour had 


I 4 Paes 
elapse i l pray for that most ex- 
® This eqnest }? ‘ d the fall — 
i - tien in French 
’ It s 5 Pisine that this nobleman, of 
whose rotellectnal ittarnments Mr. Lox ke, 


in his Dedication of the 
had ta 
esti ile, should 
bw that Ded: 


} 
ent of birt] has oive | m. in the 


essay, in 1689, 
lit the publ ¢ to term sol igh an 


now be remem)ls ed only 


ition, md his place, which 


Ph The Anthor of the / ‘say Was 
caretul » fhin fhimeel fs mre hi Aly 
i’ | mA; but it inay be 


your 


have } ised half 






cellent man, a long-extended life, that 
he miay prosperous! administer the 
affairs of the kingdom of England ; * 
and for you, uninterrupted he lth, that 
you may communicate your thoughts 
to the learned world. 

'arewell, most worthy friend; make 
my best wishes acceptable to Lady 
Masham. My and daughtes 
present their respects 

Yours, affectionately, 


Pp. a LIMBORCH. 


wite 


No. 35. 
John Lo he fo Philip a Limborch. 


Lettre de M Locke aM. Li nborch. 
London, Oct ¢), 1007. 
SIR, 
Ik my name bas been mentroned 


us with whom 
you sometimes converse, aud if they 


to those le irned Prern 


condescend to speak of my writings, 


im vour conversations, | owe the fa- 
your entirely 1o \¢ I The good opi- 
nion which you entertam of one, 
whom vou have honoured wiih your 


friendship, has preyudiced them in my 
favour. 
1 wish that my Kessay on the Under- 


standing were written im a language 


reasonably doubted, whether he was ¢ qually 


solicitous fo thins ‘ in comparing 


himself with his noble patro Who can 


forbear to smile, or rather to blush. for 
»ar Ais eal es Wie a f / che 
descends to remind, rather to 4 iform. 


thre Karl of Pe) . ot h s Lordstip’s 
* large and comprehensive discoveries of 
truths, hitherto unknown md when the 
Essay on Human Underst cn & 


scribed by its Author as a present, °° just 
such as the poor manmakes to his rich and 
rreat by'whom the basket of 
flowers or frnit is not ill taken, though he 
has plenty of his own growth, and 


in much greates perfection ~ o 
te 


Hel hbour, 


“ 
_ 


Hhhage 


as one of 
those worthless things” which “ receive 
i valoe, when they are made the offerings 
of respect, esteem and gratitude Even 
Mr. Locke could searcely fail to become a 
contributor to what would be 
and not uninstrnetive 
history of Epistles Dedi. 

af Phe ] irl of Pembroke Was now 
hbassadon extraordinary to the States Ge- 
neral He afterwards filled several con- 
siderable posts in England, became Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and immediatels 
preceded Prince George of Denmark, as 
Lord High Admiral. The Earl died in 
1733 


an amusing 


work, a eritieal 


Am- 













ow 
with which those excellent men are 
acquainted ; for by the correct and 
candid judgement which they would 
form of my work, L might determine 
what was true, what erroneous, and 
what tolerable. [tis now seven years 
since that book was published. The 


first and the second editions had the 
good fortune io be, in eeneral, fa- 
vourably received. ‘The last edition 


has not fared so well. \fter a stleues 
of five or six years, | know not what 
faults are discovered which were not 
perceived before ; and what Is siu- 
subjects of religious contro- 
versy are found in that work, where 
Il only designed to treat questions of 
have de 


cular, 


speculative philosophy. — | 
termined to make some additions, a 
large part of which ts already pre 
pared Chese will appear m= then 
proper places tn the fourth editton, 
which the bookseller mtends to pub- 
lish, | shall also readily satisfy vour 
wish, or that of any of your friends, 
DY mserting the proots of the Lnity 
of God, which present themselves to 
my mind; for Lam inelined to be 
heve that the Units of Giod may be 
as clearly demonstrated as his exist 
ence, and that it mav be established 
on evidence completely satisfactory. 
But | and there 
many in the world who love clamour 
and vain coutroversies, that | doubt 
whether [ ought to sapply them with 
new subjects of dispute. 

The remarks you send me, which 
those learned persons made upon The 
Reusonahleness of Christianity, XC, 
ire doubtless very just, and it is cer- 
tain that many readers have 
shocked at some opinions which they 
met with, at the beginning of the 
beok, and which, by no means, accord 
with the doctrines commonly received, 
But on this subject | must refer those 
gentlemen to the T'wo Defences of his 
work, which the Author has put 
forth. * For having published that 
small volume, as he says himself, prin- 
cipally with a design of convincing 
those who doubt the truth of Chris- 
tianity, he was led, unavoidably, to 
treat those subjects, for to render his 
book useful to Deists, he could not 
pass over in silence those articles on 
which they insist, whenever they 


love peace, are so 


been 








* See Vol. XIII. pp. 671, 672, Note. 


“J h olf rrespondence hetwee n Loc he and Limbore h, translated. 
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exdtumme the truth of the Christian 
Religion. 
lam, Sir, 
Your very humble and most 
obedient Se rvant, 


J. LOCKE. 


| The above was in French: what 
follows, in Latin 


My wortny Feienp, 

Bi) not surprised that [T answer in 
French your very acceptable Latin 
letter of the Sth of this month. | 
might plead auumber of engagements, 
which have denied me much leisure, 
and my want of practice in the Latin 
which forbids my writing 
with expedition. But [ learn from 
yours that this letter of mine will be 
read or shewn to others, and I cannot 
venture to subject my neghgent style 
lor, 
whatever your candid, friendly con- 
wcepts from me, 
with others it might create disgust, 


foneue, 


to the censure of such judges. 
sideration always 


or, al least, a weariess, not easily 
excused. | therefore wrote what I 
had to say, rapidly, in my own lan- 
guage, and employed a Frenchman to 
render it into his. 

Since the controversy has com- 
menced between me and the Bishop 
of Worcester, (who was indeed the 
the Reverend gowusmen 
f gens theologorum togata) are mar- 
velously excited against my book, and 
that Assay, which was hitherto ap- 
proved, is now at length discovered, 
by the pious care of these Doctors, to 
abound with errors, or at least to con- 
tain a hiding-place for errors, and the 
very grounds of scepticism. 

Respecting the Unity of God, I 
confess that the arguments of Grotius, 
in the place you cite, are not quite 
satisfactory.* Can you suppose that 
any one who acknowledges a God, 
can possibly doubt that his Deity is 
one? | indeed never doubted this; 
yet | confess that it appears to me, 
on retlection, that the mind must be 
somewhat elevated, and separated 
from the common method of philo- 
sophizing, to prove this, philosophi- 
cally, or, if | may so speak, physically ; 
but I sav this only to you. 

My kindest regards to your dear 
wife and children. 


—— ‘ 
iyoressor, 





* See Le Clerc’s Notes on Sect. iii. Ed. 
Haga Comitis, 1734, pp. 8, 9. 





' ’ 
The Correspond nee oetwcen J 


No ( 
Philip &@ Limbore J / ( 
No Dai 
My worruy Fri 
| DULY reeenved your very a 
cep ible letter of 2oth October, anc 


read ait to that eminent person W liose 


request | communicated to you lhe 
sul ypeoet nu whieh le proposed thie 
miquiry scems reely possible to be 
questioned by any sound mind, fo 
the nol i of Deity imvolves unity, 
nor allows us to tmagime wt eomunu 
nical! everal \\ herefore, miy 


who attentively con 
thre 
in possibly matotam the notion 
ot Crods Yet 
by the tle 
mnot argue fi 


~ noone 


siders what we mean by term 


ot Vplurae iS We see 


fo omomtamed ithens, wath 


whom we ¢ mi the au 


thor of scripture, thre miuist be 

mviced by considerations deduced 
from nature. Wherefore that emiment 
pers wishes to see arguments of 
that description, by which it may be 


that " Dem, 


ne yo rfect, can be but 


( le irl di mioustrate dl 


bincde poe nilent 


oe Phe Unity of the Divine Is 
sence bemg core e firmly established, 
it becomes an easy task thence to cd 


duce allthe Divine attributes, and ou 


duty towards Crod and om neihbour 
ble says that Descartes hb nol 
prov | the Lnity, but ssumied af 
] once Grew up demonstration for 
homself, but says if was too subtle 
Iv atise hj elers tn ch to vou 
nidgment, he earnestly desires to see 
your aryuments When Tore i you 
letter to him he resorced, by Wwse Vol 
say that you can do what he requires, 
and now he ts more importunate than 
ever to iiave your tl ughts om the 


subiect 
Ble msorry to 


a controversy, and suspects that vou 


may te verse to publish your opi 
th ‘, t ! desiga ‘ should 
itl ral ( Shon fol w debates a dl 
manu ‘ lie re ts mat you 
wei hd write to me pris itely. nnder 
the assurance of secrecy: as he h no 
wish to divulge your sentiments. but 
only asks them for lisown instructio: 
md confirmation om th truth Le 


sides binse ! mid two pmtiun t% friends 


of mine, who took 


) part im our first 
conversation, WV (l¢ Hla fade, \dvo 
cate of the Lute hy } Ni heq ler, and 
Mr Advocate Van den Ende —hesides 


these | shall communicate what you 





md Limborch, transfated., 


write to no human being, unless, per- 
hans, vou will allow me to read it to 


Nir. Le Clere, which may be as you 
yote ise. for he tw al present quite 12no- 
° apa t 
rant of my correspondence Wilh you 


on these subjects, By ¢ mpliance 
with the request of that eminent pe) 
sou, vou willhighly gratify him ; and 
is yout paper will be « imiunicated 
only to avery few confidential friends, 
to none of whom | shall give a COPY, 
it ibroad, Phat | may 
more peremptorily ety a cops , tL wish 
you would lay that restraint upon me, 


fam unwil- 


mnot come 


strictly, inp vour letter 


lng that vou should become still 
more suspected | the gvownusmen 

ente touate ot encouraging sceptl- 
Cism Niany of these, have no doubt, 
re ready, eagerly, to bestow rpplause 


} . ' 
or consure, however undeserved, un 


, 


der the vuidanes of another's jude- 
mienht, just as a log is moved by 


powers bot its own 

When | read your letter, a pleasant 
story of Thomas More, in his Utopia, 
occurred to me. tle says, that when 
Raphael Elythloday =k urnedly 
coursed concerning the Re publhie, * 
before the Cardimal {Morton} Arch- 
bishop of ( ante rbury,acertain learned 
lawyer, by shaking his head and dis- 


dis- 


rling his countenance, ¢ x pressed an 
said 
Lhe whole company, treading in the 


entire disapprobation of all he 


teps of the learned liwver, presently 
ivowed thi Bat when 
the Cardinal declared bis concurrence 
with Llythloday’s opinion, immedi- 
tely they who had despised it, when 
uttered by him, now bestowed on it 
ther highest commendations. + Such 
las been the fate of vour Essay. It 
was recetved for stx with ge- 
neral approbation, till a bishop of 
name appeared agaist it, when 


Stbnie Opiilon 


vears 
vreat 


if was dis« Ove red 1 tbound lh errors, 


aud to contain the secret springs of 
scepticism. ‘Thus the common herd 
of theologues rely not on their own, 


* It is the passage in which Sir Thomas 


More, under the disguise of his Utopia, 
declared against the sanguinary complexion 
which three 
centuries of civilization have only served 
More is Supp sed to have 
written the (/opita about 1516, whilg he 


See Dr. 


of his country’s eriminal law, 
fo agyvravate 
I | 

@enaon 


was under-shenfl of 


Warner's edition, 1758, Adver. and p- 27. 
t Ibid. p. 50, 








aut 


your paper shall never be « x posed to 


buat on another's understanding 


the judgment of such pcrsons 

| blush when you plead im excuse 
for delay vour want of suffimeut read 
ness in the | what, then, 
} ask myself, must be your judgment 
f me, whose style, compared with 
All your let 


ters, even though written in haste, are 


ili tongue 


yours, IS so uncouth 


not only pure and terse, but also lively 
and elegant. If such displease you, 
L can easily determine what opinion 
vou Yet relying 
on your friendship, | freely write to 
still 


Which ean 


must have of mine. 


vou whateves comes U) VOSS 3 


i 
i 7 


assured OF VOT k bdbhicss 


| detects But if, tha fal 


overlook my 


Oller ste hi ili 


still 


oO 


ttire, Vou contmue to 


ypology, | shall be more trod 


hi writthe to vou 
that 


all 


Vou. perceive 
least of 


But if your 


such an will be 


vimutted 


excise 
from you. 
forbid an 
tion to your ecrrespoudeuts, | cannot 


engagemenuts earher atten 


allow myself to urgvesour more speedy 
replies, to the prejudice of more im 


portant concerns; but rather wish 
you to wait for a season of leisure. 
Write what and when you will to 
me, it will be most agreeable; nor 


can | fal to acknowledge your late 
speedy communication of two letters 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNI 


Conclusion of a Sermon on the Death of Sir Samuel Romilly. 





| ast week \lr. le Cler brought 
me your Treatise on the iducation of 
Cinldren,* translated into Dutch, for 
which valuable accept my 
best thanks. My wife and daughter 
have read it attentively. When they 
had finished at, | perused it from the 
te to the eud We all highly 
approve it. lhe eminent man, | be- 
fore Mentioned, desires me to present 


present 


Mine 


to vou his best regards, 
tvrewell my excellent friend. 
Yours, atlectionately, 


Vea LIMBORCH. 


Balin a“ 


edition in 


fs concerning 
tion.’ which reached a fourth 
Loo Ihis Treatise was first published 

1693, and dedicated to the Author's 


friend, Mr. Clarke, of Chipley, to whom 


tlie ubstance of the book had been com- 
numeated im letters, to assist bins in the 
edueation of his son 

One of Mr. Locke's foreign biographe rs 


these Pensées sur & Education des 
/ UNS, & (Ce |i 


li rancots, en 


e estimable a été traduit 
Allemand, 
This 


has been translated tuto French, German. 


en Hollandois 


et en Flamand excellent work 


Dutelh and Flemish. Vi Dict. His 
Paris, 772. 1% |’. 133) 
= 


ATTLONS., 


oe | ee 


Conclusion of a Sermon on the Immu 
tabolity of God, occasioned by the 
Death of Sir Samuel Romilly, deli 
vered in the Unitarian ¢ hapel, Yeovil, 
Vor. 15, 1818, by Dr. T'. Southwood 
Nmith. 

Psalm cii. 11, 12: ** My days are like a 
shadow that declineth, and [ am withered 

vrass: but thou, O Lord, shalt 

endure for ever, and thy remembranes 


HiaAe€ 


unto all wenerations,”’ 


FTER illustrating the nature of 


~- 


{ the immutability of God, and 
stating the considerations which prove 


that this is an attribute essential to 
the Divine character, and shewing 
how couducive a steady and lively 


belief of it ts to peace of mind, the 
preaches concluded as follows: 

« The bilitv of God affords 

re immutabinty of Gor atiordus 

a striking contrast to the ever-vary ing 

condition of man. God's nature ts 


jane orruptible aud eternal; man's ma 
frail perishing : 
without the shadow of a 


ture 1S ana (ods 


purpose Is 


change; man’s purpose is fleeting as 
his sensations, and variable as the 
circumstances which induce them. 


All which God desigus must be ful- 
filled ; but man’s intentions, even his 
noblest and his steadiest, are often 
brought to a swift and eternal close. 

“« Llow striking are the proofs which 
the passing hour constantly brings us 
of the frailty of man! flow little 
dependence can be placed on any 
thing that is human!  Llow baseless 
is the hope which rests even on all 
that is most noble, dignified*® and 
permanent in our nature: on talent, 
integrity, experience, wisdom, benig- 
nity 

“It was at the commencement of 
this very month, last year, that the 
















































the hearts of i free people. 


on the theatre of lite a most 


Is 
ll of 
rable, m 

“tt 


ssc 


whotwe can conceive as vem 


stole » Wise TTL wood, 
were 


to endeavour 


tedto tind Romilly i the fore 


Was the 
He looked, 


expr 


most rank of its defenders 


pris ie citizen 1} res ol 


| he never looked in vamn, to Ro 
mill Was the man of muostortun 
weighed down to the dust by sorrow 
succeeding sorrow, bitter and more 
bitter did the walls of his prison 
deepen the wreteheduess of his heart, 
Cistracted by expectations blasted, 
property lost, choldren beggvared, 


home despoiled of its comforts and 
thre thy 
rbade him to despair. 
Pouched by his hand, the door of his 
prison 
to hope to exertion, 
his w iw. al not 


lit desolition 


of 


voce, rhadlie 


Romilly t 

opened, and, recalled by him 
he held on 
it least with 
the future. 


ma 
reqyorcmg, 


‘ heermeg tithe 1}) Mmions of] 


Loven the poor criminal blessed him, 
and had more cause to bless him than 
hye or morehended. lel bie would have 


made the law which doomed him to 
Aa Violent ce th, the lestrover, not of 
hits life, but of his vices 

= Ih yreat man who lhras heen 
snatched thus suddenly from useful 
re Mil dife, bb 1 dispensation so 
tremenas Was not only a man of 
principle, but was so nobly distin 


v ished Tere veidne rene 


to principle, 
that base ness itse lf would bave blushed 


jon of if Ne rynan wo the 


nation Was | longed an mourning tol 
tlie loss of the illustrious Princess, 
who, because her excellences com 


mianded thy resp ct, was hamne rite | by 


cinning of the present month ts marked 
bs the death ot Lpersonage who acted 
distin 
guished and important part, mil whe 
rated, in our imagination, with 


an absurd attempt mi me 
to draw the character, 
whether public or private, of Romilly 


| who have been but most tran 
sicnthy im his society, who have en 
yoved but rarely the privilege of lis 
ten to the HEDEPPessive recents of bis 
yore, and who know no more of him 
than olf the nation honows, that he 
was, iu the truest sense of those words, 
rhhosband, a tather, rpatriot 

* Who will pot fis trast mn mean, 
or anticonpate with confidence the a 


‘ Thi shire ni of thr noble sf prlrprose Ss 


of the noblest of his race Were the 
rights of the nation with daring or 
Will tithe band invaded, every one 


Di ath of Sir Samuel Romilly. 


at the attempt to lure him from the 
path of rectitude. lncorruptible in- 
tegrity was the cardinal virtue of his 
life. ( Mf the cause of reform he was a 
temperate, but firm, steady and en- 
lightened advocate. Attached to the 
glorious institutions of his country, he 
thought, and he justly thought, that 
- the best evidence he could give of his 
veneration for them was to eudeavour 
to make them in practice what they 
are in theory, and to remove the cor- 
ruptions, by the influence of which 
the whole intention of their founders 
When, in his) place 


is frustrated 


amoug our legishators, fe spoke On 
thits subyes s the ear ai mk oa his 
words with ereedtine SS, mad the Uli- 


derstanding, W hich was not convinced, 
irguments 
not 


hits 
Wiis 


Wits enlightened by 
and the will, whieh 
from its purpose, Was at least shaken 
While an 
pressive manner he poured forth the 
thoughts of his luminous and expert- 
enced mind, all who listened to hin, 
felt that they flowed not only from an 
unclouded intellect, but from a pure 
heart. And this, on all occasions, his 
political opponents were emulous to 
acknowledge. | say opponents, for 
enemies he had none. 

“That reform which le endea- 
voured to cilect in the Llouse, of which 
he was so distinguished a member, 
he wished with equal earuestuess to 
extend to our penal code. In this 
work of humanity and justice he was 
in indefatigable labourer. 


+] 
altered 


in ats confidence. his im. 


No trou- 
ble how interminable soever deterred 
him—no failure wearied him. It was 
as though the defeat which would 
have extinguished the zeal of others, 
served but to feed the tlame of his 
benevolence. 

“The names of his opponents in 
this cause, will go down to posterity, 
at least to a certain distance, with his 
own, aflording an instructive contrast. 
(sradually, however, the shades of 
oblivion will deepen on those “ un- 
honoured” names, till, to the succeed- 
ing generations of men, they will be 
is though they had never been—the 
best fate their best friends can wish 
them—while he will have taken his 
place amovug those illustrious dead 
who will live in the memory of the 
wise and good, till the last record of 
our country shall have perished, to 
guide the youthful and to animate the 

































































































At 


experienced philanthropist, associat. dl 
with More, Raleigh, Bacon, Tlamp 
den. Svdnev, Milton, Fox and Frank 


Conclusion of a Sermon on th 


“Of the folly and wickedness of 


that usurpation which iWtemipts to 
hold in bondawe Line uiracle rstandineg 
and the conscience, and with bold and 
impious intrusion to lnterpose between 
the mind of man and its Creator, le 


was deeply sensible. Hlis views of 


religious liberty were the enlarged 
and enlightened principles of the 
Christian philosopher. Those princi 
ples, who could illustrate or defend 
like him! ltlow often, while dwelling 
on this theme, has he filled our hearts 
with admiration, and poured light and 
conviction on minds, the profoundness 
of whose ignorance, and the invete 
racy of whose prejudices, have served 
but to brighten the glory of his vi 

tory! Llow often has his mild and 
dignified rebuke shamed the political 
religionist, and the religious bigot, 
from their unhallowed purposes, and 


taught the friends of the abolition of 


all pains and penalties inflicted on 
account of religion, that in enlisting 
him in their cause, they engaged not 
an advocate merely, but a man—ac- 
quainted with the principles of his 
own nature, honouring and fearing 
his God, and, therefore, respecting 
and holding saered the rights of bis 
creatures. 

“ After the slumber of years, the 
monster Persecution, as if roused by 
the strange sounds which were at that 
time heard in a neighbouring country, 
started from its lair, and issued forth, 
with fangs already died tn blood, to 
its wonted work. Its first step (for 
it never moves but to destroy) was 
death ; but that first step caught the 
eye of Romilly, watehful from lis 
elevated station for the welfare of his 
race, and the cry of its first victim 
reached across the ocean to his ear. 
It was as if, in reward for his unex 
ampled efforts in the cause of bene 
volence, the God of mercy had armed 
that man with a portion of his own 
power. fle spake—the monster 
paused :—he stretched out his hand 
to crush it—it was no more. 

* And now he himself is silent in 
the dust. His purposes and his works 
are brought to a sudden and mournful 
termination. That he whose reason 





Death of Nav Namuel R preedl lo 


was so clear and strong . whose views 
were so enlarged, whose feclings were 
SO PYeHCrOoUsS , Whrose Passtous Were so 
well coutrolled » whose heart, the dis- 
ciple of so mony vears of Jovy and 
sorrow and vietsitude and privation 
should seem to have tramed to « ndu- 
rance, should have been unable to 
sustain the calamit with which he 
was visited, terrible as it w IS, TAY 
appear mexplhicabl Bat if we do 
not know from experience, we may 
learn sufficiently from example, thi 
ulter impotence of philosopliy when 
the bitterness of sorrow invades the 
heart, and espect ly when it ts made 
tO see ; nel fee! ane we il Thpou that 
desolation, whieh the witherme hand 
of death ean produce, and near which 
no hope of ¢ irthly origin can take 
root and blossom. And ve ligion, 
where was thy sustamimng cnergy ; 
where were thy divine consolations 
Was he a stranger to thy nature? 
Did he not know thy sweetness and 
this powel Hle did. \t the throne 
of his heavenly Father he was a secret, 
and there is every reason to believe, 
a devout worshiper ; and in his ¢ loset, 
when no earthly eye was on him, his 
thoughts ascended above the things 
of earth, and dwelt on immortality, * 
This we know. But why that fever 
of the brain should have been per- 
mitted to assail him, and suddenly and 
completely fo obliterate from his 
mind all memory that he was a father, 
a patriot and a Christian, we do not 
know. It becomes us to be still, and 
to remember that there is Oue who 
knoweth the end from the beginning. 

«“ And we veed all the consolation 
which this truth is capable of impart. 
ing. We were looking forward with 
delight to the exertions of this highly- 
gifted individual, in the approaching 
meeting of the legislators of our coun 

* << There were found among thie private 
papers of this admirable man several 
prayers im his own hand writing, which 
appear to have been composed by himself, 
and to have been used by him in his private 
devotions, together with some papers con 
taining his reflections on various religious 
topics, so as to place, beyond all question, 
the fact, that his mind, wonderfully as i 
was occupied, was not inattentive to sub 
jects of this nature This I have learnt 
from authority, upon the correctness of 
which I can depe od,”’ 
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trv. (Our hearts were cheerful. We 
saw that he had su ceeded in exciting 
such a general and deep interest: im 


the cause hoth of the 


the aged poor, im the cause of the 
prisone r, it the cause ol thre criminal, 
m the cause of thre persecuted ind 
oppress dof all classes ind all climes, 
that the claims of humanity and jus 
tice must have become known, and, 
therefore, have been acknowledged. 
Wi iw, assembling around him to 


and his ONE tious, niet whose mame ts 


honour, Vw“ hose countenance is stre neth, 


and whose union is victory. When 
we first heard of li death, oun hearts 
sunk within us. We felt as though 
the very foundation of the tabrec of 
merey, which we saw ristig up tt 
ragesty mad strength, were suddenly 
ind completely destroved., Never till 
that moment did we upped fo out 
selves to have recognized the true 
exteut of his influence in promoting 
the cause of knowledge, Itbertv and 
benevolence tw general and never 


till then did we seem to have estimated 
it properly, even im regard to those 


parts of the gvreat cause which he 
selected for his peculiar care. We 
felt os though the cause must now 
indeed stand still. But we know it 

mnot be Its advancement does pot 
depend on human aveney alone, othe: 
wise at moght fal Nlan uw but the 
mstrument: Crods ts the master-hand 
that directs of (lone ristruomenut may 
fail iu etlecting much as we ex 


pected, bout if wccomplishy s its illotted 


work, and then 


= 


to others, 
eflectual. 
with honour, 
work goes 
ind who 


ives plac 
WwW these 
‘air 
rest from them work. 
ble 
has the 
table and omnipotent 
regards the 


must 


operation is more 


labourers. covered 
the 
il 


direction of 


on whose work is, 


if, is immu 
And, 
ser that il 
the new in 
struments which he has raised up to 
promote if We know ¢ the 
hinely touched, and to fine Issues, 
which remain tous, the associates and 
coadjutors of that nobk 
has left our world 


sole 


is if 
present, we 
yo ¢ for we 


th, see 


spir is 


spirit which 
Lhey will prove, 
by emulating its conduct, that thes 
kindred 
reo 

world in which the 
lence will 
brivhetly - 


POSscss a 


nature, and ire 


that celestial 
tiame of benevo- 
more steadily and 

hliss perfect, 


worth, to if wm 


vlow 
the 


md 


by 


Voters i the Nalters 


youthful and of 








Hall Synod, ] 


~) 
- 


will be unmixed 


knowledge 
with error, and excellence unimpaired 
by tracity 


bye catise 


——— 
SIR. Nov. S, 1818. 

VIONG the many claims which 

y the Monthly Repository has 


upon the favour ot the prurtolic : | COn- 
s not the least important, that 
it contains so many historical and bie- 


sicle r, 


graphical votices, that will be found 
future 
But 


of the greatest service to an 
listorian of Noneconformity. 
shall we find a man with the 
of Neal, or the 
biographical information of Calamvy, 


where 
research exteusive 
whio, Is a collector and publishes of 
original biography, ts surpassed only 
by his contemporary and antagonist, 
the Oxford antiquary, aud the veteran 
in their pursuits of the present dav, 


the learned and labortous \uthor ol 


the  Juterars Anecdotes of the 
highteenth Century | wish to ob- 
tain permission to have recorded on 


your pages, the names of the ministers 
who voted on the famous question, of 
the year 1719, at Salters’ Hall. The 
names of those on the side 
of freedom of inquiry are giveu in the 
Memoirs of Whiston The following 
list varies Only in one point, namely, 
in Wanting the name of Joli Shef- 
field, which stands vext to that of 
Dr. Oldfield in Whiston’s catalogue. 
lhe two lists 


who wert 


are preserved in some 


family memoirs, by a gentleman who 
avery respectable and judi- 
cious member of Dr. Beuson'’s congre- 
gation, with ount of the 
affair in question the names may be 
introduced, 

“Inthe vear 1719, the Dissenters 
having been at ease for a few years 
siuce the de lin of Wueen Anne, began 
to quarrel among themselves about 
orthodoxy in speculation. Some hot- 
headed people at Lixeter opened the 
scene, spurred on by two or three 
over-zealously affected ministers in 
London; which occasioned an assem- 
bly of divines of the Three Denomi- 
nations of Protestant Dissenters, to 
meet at Salters’ Hall, in order to send 
pacific advices to the people at ti xeter. 
But a great number of the ministers, 
not content with seuding their advice, 


was long 


VW hose act 


_- _ 


* P. 220. 





Voters in the Nalters Hall Nynod, 1714, 


} 


tacking thereto a subserp-  conctuston of the debate il was carried 


tion to the OPITONS and faith, on by a meayority Of six, \V liiston saves 
respect to wh) {t Is commonly, ( tilled POU, | Leb ape at one hundred nal twenty 


the Prinits ~ Fh) WOTUS ¢ he than form waist subseril me, \ |e irned ana 


POUs bishop, 1) Benpanvn Lloadly, 


and teventiou, viz. ti the words ot 

the first of the ‘TPhairty-unie Vrincles who had been baited several) vears 
of the (‘barch of England, and th himself, by several of his own clergy, 
answers to the fitth and sixth ques for printing aud preaching against per- 
tions an tte Assembly's techy ‘ ution we matters of religion, was 
Thi 0 iioned ape at and tu ruil mal pote msec to say on this OCCASION, that 


disputes md alfercatious, not proper owas the first convocation or assem- 


to be mentioned, but what has always ity of 
les, thot had earned a question 


divies, stnee the time of the 


happened with shame be it spoke 


in ecclesiastical meetings of ali sects | ocr 
and parties of Christians, Vt the 
fe sf Subs Samuel Savave William Curtis 
SA ‘ ty ' James Mathews 
John O}f Ral ' 4 Vornull 
Jobn Bill \mos Harris r Ceaumont 
William ta . lohn Bradle : hrecman 
Simon Bro Samuel David Rees 
John by Daniel Barge Plhomas Mitehell 
Joha i Jolin Co John Nesbit 
Th Robert Bra 
Vy} ~ ) 3s XN Matthew Clerk 
~ le Shi i Rid \ 
Richard } VI Nob 
John fR \; vel Old tie John Ast 
Samuel! i John Cam! Kdward Wall 
Jos Jenki Nathaniel Foxw holm Poxon 
Moses | ’ John Conde la. Alderson 
Jos. B HIQUS Thomas Simmonds Joho ¢ HMIMINe 
lohn ln win David Je nhines ar rit hy lHinehall 
Thomas Leavenby John Eaton Ja. Galloway 
George Smit | Ob. Hughes J. Lewis 
Lewis Doulas Anthur Shallett Fhomas Dewhurst 
Jere. Hunt Riehard Tuddeman Isane Bates 
san Bak KE. Roscoe lark Key 
Thomas Ps James R William Chapman 
olin Gal Matthew Ke Samuel Parris 
| ick { Vi Hthiam Bus Vhomas Masters 
Clerk Oldsw \ Christopher Tay Edward Ridgway 
Richard Rio Thomas Cott \braham Mullines 
thomas Kirby / ‘ ¢ William Hooker. Sen. 
tdward Be ‘ Jeremiah Smith Past < fhe Co f 
Samuel Chane te William | rage \\ petettn Bushnell 
William Sheftheid Samuel Pomtret Stephen Crisp 
Nathanie! at dves William Ton ’ Peter Goodwin 
Robert Billio Bo Robinson Creo Burnett 
Thomas Slat Thomas Rey Is Preachers Li f 
James Read Thomas Bradbury Horman Hood 
Henry Read Jos. Hil! William M‘Clately 
William Hooker, Jan Thomas Hartiso. Philip Gibbs 
Richard Bis: Daniel Wileos William Benson 
Jos. Bennet John Newmar lohn Pome 
Benramin Avers Jabez Earle Vet Bradbury 
Jos. Bak: Thomas Lloyd Thomas Charlton 
B. Andrews Atkinson James Wo d Henry Pranets 
Gradriel Barbe: George Davy los. Tate 
Nathaniel Lardne: John Skeepe Richard Glover 
Will un Ja iD John Sladen Emanuel Ellerken. 


The reader mav find accounts of mised continuation of that valuable 


most of the persons in both these lists, work is much desired; and by no one 

by turning to the Index of Wilson's more than by you present Corre 

“ Dissenting Churches.” The pro- spondent, 
VOL. XIV. D 
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Gloucester, 


SiR, Decembes (), }s | 


| the following irtick Le deemed 
| worthvof a place in your intelligent 
Miscellany, have the goodness to 
sert them in your nent Nurber. Prion 
to theu perusal, it is right that the 
should be that the 
Christian Chureh in) this 
Sunday school, consisting 


readet informed, 
( nitarian 
eitvy has a 


oft me iriv seventy children, boys anc 


girls lo defray the expense of tt, 
recourse has been had, of late vears, 
to the celebration of an anniversary 
about this time of the year, notice of 


whi hh ous viven to thr publ ly balls 


announcing the same, and contamimng 


select hymns, to be sung on the oeca 
sion, with an wmntimation, or al least 
under an understood expectation, of a 


collection 


it the door of thi chapel, 


These ste ps being taken as usual, and 
) 


due prepa itions made for the pPUPpOse, 


the Liditor of the Crloucestes Llerald 
thought proper to insert the letter, 
sined “ A Chiristian, in his paper, 
beartng date th th woistant, the day 
before the anniversary, but published 
tlie receding meht. Lhe Handhill 
annexed to the Letter was circulated 
as speedily as could well be before 
Sunday, and on Sunday evenmae the 
observatious were made uponit, which 
[have added to the other papers 

NX. 1 Lhe title and motto before 
the letter, are usually placed tothe 
head of one f the columns in the 
(;] cester Tlerald 

Phe Che Heral 
! ( he kK 
“* To the di 

“ Sin,—l feel it my duty to caution 

your readers not to attend the annive: 


tie l 


Sty ol nit rian Sunday schools, 


as they have been myvited Loy roenbodin 
handball | that 
schools cannot be conse lentioustsy sup 
ported, except by the members of 
that yo yee society, for thy 


CONCOWE those 


follow 
iy Sitniele re 
Lie se of 


Nlethodint 


r 4 hurchman, op i 


Ora Urimitarnian Dissenter 


be correct me by inferpretation of the 
Bible. eve person Who mav coutri 
bute to « pport the l witarian s hools 
will contribute to the support and 
ditfusion Of great, fundamental and 
destructive errors, 
*e ) ? . 
2. Because (in uldition to thie 





Instance of Bigotry al Gloucester. 








national and other weekly 
there are now wm this eity four Sun- 
dav schools belonging to the Church 
of Eugland, and four + others which 
avret with us in teaching the essential 
doctrines of Redemption through the 
blood ef Christ, and sanctification by 
the Hloly Spurnt. These schools are 
able and wilhng to ll the 
Poor children ot (;loucester, and have 
a sacred right to every shilling which 
a believer in the holy ‘Trinity may be 
asked to contribute to an Unitarian 
Sf hool. 

“1¢ is not my disposition to make 
illiberal retlections. Ifthe trequenters 
of the chapel in Barton-street, be tn- 
deed persuaded that they can find 
their way to the * love of God’ with- 
out * the of our Lord 
Christ and the fellowship of the lols 
Ghost,’ let them bring up their chil- 
dren in 


receive 


grace Jesus 


the nurture and admonition 
~ but let it not be ex- 
pected that we should yom them in 
teaching the children of our neigh- 
‘tread under foot the 
of God, count the blood of the cove- 
nantan unholy thing, and do despite 
to the spirit of grace.’ 

“Tam, Sir, &c. 


“A CHRISTIAN. 


ol SOCTHUS 


hours to Sol 


Tur publie are respectfally assured 
that the letter to the Piditer of thie 
Gloucester Herald, in the paper of 
to-day, respecting the Unitarian Sun- 
day school, is replete with waceurate 
Sialements, erroncous representations, 
the mi- 
nister of the Unitarian chapel pledges 
himself to prove this to be the case 
to any who will have the voodness to 
hear him from his own pulpit. A 
slight notice only can be taken of the 
letter to-morrow evening, but oppor 
tunity will be oflered to discuss the 
subject more fully on the following 
Sunday evening, and during the win- 
ter months 

the Unit irmaus do not teach then 
children any controverted doctrines 
Whatever, and on the evening of their 
anniversary nothing will be said that 


md nufonnded msenuations. 


** Attached to the Chur hes of St Mary 
de Crypt, St. John’s, St. Michael's and St 
Nicholas.”’ 


t ** In connexion with the Independent, 


the Methodist, Lady Huntingdon’s and 
Baptist Chapels,”’ 
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can offend the conscience of the most 
scrupulous ‘Trinitarian 

THEOPHILUS BROWNE. 
December 5, US818. 


Address to the Congregation, which was 
rery large and respectable, on the 
eventing of December ©, IS 1S. 


Viv Curistian Brerturen, 

lu reply to the letter which ap 
peared in the Herald of vesterday, | 
would beg leave to assure you, 1m the 
tirst place, that we, the members of 
this congregation, do not pretend to 
find our way (as it ts strangely ex 
pressed to the love of God without 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Clirist, 
and the fellow ship of the Holy Ghost 
or floly Spirit. Whether the love of 
(sod signifies our love of him, or hits 
of us, (which is uncertain,) we are 
convinced that his love is not to be 
acquired, unless we strive to imbibe 
the true genuine Christian temper, 
which we understand to be meant by 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and we are very sensible that sach 
feeble, frail creatures as we are, stand 
vreatly in need of the enheltening, 
supporting and directing assistance of 
the Spirit of our God. We do not in 
general use the form alluded to as a 
valediction at the close of our devo 
tion, because we think there is good 
ground to believe that the apostle re- 
ferred, in the last clause of it, to the 
extraordinary and miraculous gifts aud 
eudowments bestowed upon believers 
m the very first age of the Christian 
church, and which have long since 
entirely ceased. ‘Taking the clause to 
convey the sense of such guidance and 
direction as may be vow and at all 
times humbly hoped for from above, 
we have no objection, in the smallest 
degree, to the use of if. 

2. We do not bring up our own or 
our neghbours’ children in the nurture 
and admonition of Socinus. With this 
person we do not agree in some ma 
terial points, and if we did in all his 
opinions, we should not wish to be 
called his followers. [le was a learne d, 
and, upon the whole, anexcellent man; 
but we look upon ourselves as no more 
belonging specifically to bim than we 
do to Paul, or Pete r, or \pollos. We 
profess to be the dis iples of Jesus 
Christ, aud look upon him as, under 
God, our proper Master, Teacher and 
Guide, 


Vewton and Locke, Anti-Trinitarians. 






S We are persuaded that what the 


writer of the [Epistle to the Hebrews 
savs, X. 20, of treading under foot the 
Sou ot Grod, Se, was and ts appheable 
ouly to the avowed and determined 
opposers and despise rs of Jesus ¢ ‘hrist 
md his religion, apostates from his 
cause, and wilful violaters of his com- 
mands. and we cannot but esteem it 
as contrary as possible to the true spirit 
of Christianity, to charge us withany 
thing so grossly impious and w icked. 
We purpose to have evening lectures 
every Sunday in this place during the 
winter mouths: and if vou, my Chris- 
tian brethren, would be pleased to at- 
tend, we would imform you exactly 
what our sentiments are, and lay before 
you the grounds and reasons of our 
faith We make a pom of not teach- 
ing the children of the Sunday School 
those doctrines which are matters of 
dispute anc ontroverss amongst C hris- 
tians. Ouradvicetothem is uniformly 
this: “ Be guided by your parents sO 
long as you are children, but when 
you grow up and become men and 
women, inquire aud judge for your- 
selves to the best of your knowledge 
and power, with a single eye to the 
truth and in the fear of God." As 
your parents think proper to put you 
under our care, we will do the best 
for vou we are able, but we will not 
prejudice or bias your minds for or 
agaist any party or denomination of 
Christians. 
| hope this may suttice, for the pre- 
sent, to convince our brethren that we 
are not those vile and worthless beings 
that we have been represented to be; 
ind that, notwithstanding what has 
been said against us, you will be so 
kind as to assist us, by your generous 
contributions in our labour of love, in 
bringing up the children of our School 
in the nurture and admonition—not of 
Socinus, you may rely upon it, but of 
one very far superior to him, even 
Jesus Christ, our blessed Lord and 
Saviour. 
A 
Sen, Vor. 3, 1818. 
R. Professor Monk, ts his pam- 
Ni phiet ou the subject of the Bo- 
tanical Professorship at (‘ou bridge, 
more than tusimuates that newher Sir 
Isaac Newtou oor Jobu Dan ke are to 
be reckoned amoug Autti | rinitartans. 
I wish the question were set at rest, 
and it were shewn whether, and how 
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| » those celebrat di » a 

i] n the standard [ f 

c hon | | I ‘ rit 
first, \ leat the evidence t 
this pont to be obtamed from then 
owt wrilthaos, and, see nncdly, tiie’ ON 
ternal evidence 


—e—— 


Ila OO, 


October 12, 1 | 


sé > “il vy the ist rmstant, berg 
{ thet stivalol Al] Samts,asolemu 
hicl is celebrated me the 


mass Vv new 


Roman C atholpe ( hapelinl diuaburgh, 
with great mewnilicenes Phe Right 
Rev. Bishop, Dr. Patterson, officiated 
mm pont fical . sprhed rly clothed mo 


puryele nd vold, witha golden mutre 


y several 
\fter the 


been chaunted, 


md crosiel ble wos assisted b 
tal liabats 

‘] ! |} i 
epistic anne mpel had 


\ snnal fe 


priests i ~ ae ref 


thr venerable irned met prortitian 


bishop, Ds { ameron, delivered an ay 
propriate (its ipseé ‘air sacred orator 
dwelt with complace ey upon that true 


evanueleal pit which it present dit 


fuses itself througheut the Cliristian 
world, especially the British empire. 
lhe potty observed, that ‘the fire 
brand of dis ord, persecuti nand fana 
trcistn, among the followers of Clirist, 


was for ever exting ished : that it was 


no fongel matter of acrimourous con 

tention betwee! ( fristrans, whethe) 
the } j he 4 hoof key ‘ ’ 
or of Rome, Luthe r Calvinistic, 
but that all true b ers in 


“i baneful tenets of Noesn 


anism and witidelityv, which are 
dustri silva 


philo 
‘| he le 


sseminated by the pseu 
ohers of this degens ate a” 


red prelate eon lauded ny eX 


his tiock ‘to be emi bvti 
torch of tath, whose resplendent . 
alone sllume the celestial ith to 
heavenly Jerusalem, 


“ The music for 
thon of Nlozart for the linper il} 
in \ wiunh.. 


the Mass was ver 


grand, the celebrated comp 

lapel 
Lhe choir was conducted 
by Mr.Corry, of London, andthe whol 
was performed with vreat 
and etlect Lhe 
to excess by 1 ple 


' 
pudivinent 
chapel was crowded 


of the first rank 


and fashion, of every religious deno- 
mination, even Jews and Quakers: 








‘if kedind ‘iui 








every one seen imxi10ous tO ASSIST at 
the first solemn mas that has heen 
celebrated if dmburgh simee the 
davs of the unfortunat Viary, (lueen 


of scotlaud 
ait 


t “t. James's hronu le af thre 


mhbove ace montis extracté l from 
escent 
oO! the 


weck, and LU think describes one 


huest displays of the splendours or 
fopperies of Roman Catholte worship 
that has been witnessed in this country 
since the Reformation \s the cere- 
monies attendant pot high mass, ol 
all ats 


Vartous attractions for thr Cue 


ancient grandeur, with their 


mad ear, 
have apyyye ired once agam amougst us, 
it may well be expected that proces 
saints relics will soon be 


vous of and 


secn in our streets! aud [see no reason 
to olyect to thits 


all then dinsel 


let them come . with 
and their gauds: in the 
[Oth century we mer sure ly venture to 


pene diet, from such ridis ulous displays, 


i theore speed downfal of the super- 
stition which brings them forward 


(sross ibsurditi Ss cannot | ne bear the 
‘lo pro- 
should be 
vloomy walls of 
convents, and in those seats of enforced 
ignorance, where the precious fruit of 
the tree of knowledge still 


pops 
foroidden thing. 


mcreasing light of these days 


loug their existence, thes 


exhibited within the 


renials 


L nitarians may, | think, be proud to 
find how dangerous and alarming their 
dloctrines appear to the anfallible suc- 
to see their metro- 


ff Sati 


eof Peter . 
politan call not only upon those whom 
he esteems the tru hy hevers, but upon 
the Church of England, the Lutherans 
md the Calvinists, all /esser heretics, to 
unite themselves in one band against 
them 


lle t¢ Ils tis that we are formi- 
dable, 


when he exhorts the thousands 
nud tens of thousands who profess the 
varying and anathe matizing creeds of 
cuiscordant sects to come forward with 
him, and * ¢ »mbat manfull i with No- 

he and intidelity, for with Dr. 
is with many others, these 


fermis are re | resented as nearly syno- 


vinous; and we willha/their coming. 
bree and { ir discussion is what we 


earnestly desire: and while sound rea- 


scrapty ral authority, 

Jun and again phunly repeated in 
every book of the sacred writings, Is 
on our side, we fear not their embattled 
phalanx, of whatever number it may 
consist. While they are drawn up, as 
now, against our tenets, and not, as t 


SO, and ole ir 













id times, against our persons and pro 
erties, we not only willingly, but 
Jadiy, meet them; and if, in the en 
counter, we should find that the strong 
arm of Truth fights on their side, we 
will readily, poufully mad thankfully 
enlist ourselves with them under he 


sacred banner 


These must be the sentiments of 


every sincere and consistent Unitarian 
and that a full and patient discussion 
of all the pots tn which they differ 
from their Christian brethren may 
speedily take place, and be carried on 
by both parties in the spint of meek 
ness and candour, is the earnest wish 
of your constant re der, 
MARY HUGHES. 

PS. Will vou permit me, before | 
close this paper, to make a few obser- 
vations on the very mteresting account 
given m vour last Repository of the 


late Mr. ‘Vhacher. [NULL 717—7 20. 
{think if Mr. Fearon himself, or, ifsiceh 
ther Ae, one still less willing to allow 
any degree of talent or of virtue to enisf 
among our brethren on the other sice 
of the Atlantic, were to peruse it, he 
must confess that the Western Conti- 
nent has produced a man whose cha 
racter does honour to human nature; 
and that, when he was called to his 
native skies, 9 survivor was not want 
ing, fully able, with simple, forcibl 
and heart ifecting eloquene e, to hold 
forth his bright example to the world 

But what chiefly induces me to no 
tice this article, is the very stnkineg 
resemblance which, in character and 
crrcumstances, in life and in death, the 
subject of it bears to our lamented 
friend, Be nyamin (CJoodier ; which | 
think cannot but have forcibly oc- 
curred to the mind of every reader 
who had, like myself, the happiness 
of being intimately acquainted with 
that excellent voung man. 

Who that witnessed his conduct and 
behaviour during any considerable part 
of the four years of Wess which pre 
ceded his death, the great mental im 
provement that he made, and the 
7ealous and active exertions for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures which 
continually emplo: ed him, even under 
such trv ng circumstances, could fail 
to seein him “fa voung man uncom 
manly ripe in understanding aud vir 
tue!” and, though unwillingly, to an- 
ticipate that for him “ God had ap- 
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pointed an early immortality: that 
though * sickness wasted his body, it 
had no power over his spirit!” “that his 
understanding retained all its vigour, 
and his heart gained new sensibility.’ 
Phe next circumstance mentioned of 
Nir. ‘Pha her come ides, too, In a re 
muarkabledegree: “hissuflerings called 
forth an almost auprecedented kind- 
ness,” (in diferent parts of this coun 
trv, and afterwards in a foreign land.) 
in those with whom he associated. 
“which furnished him with new and 
coustant occasions of pious vratitude " 
md yn rhiaps he was never so thankful 
to the Author of his be lig as during 
his Su kre ss. 

Phe parallel holds soentirely through 
out almost every sentence, that [might 
vo ou transenbing to the end of the 
paper, and still imagine that it was 
expressly written to commemorate our 
ke |) irted friend,so perfes tinall respects 
is the resemblance, ‘lo that admirable 
paper, then, | refer the many who feel 
1 cle ep tnterest in the remembrance of 
\ir. Goodier, as presenting a likeness 
of him which cannot but be highls 
cratifying to their hearts, 

a 

SIR, 

KNOW not when [| have been 
I more shocked than in reading the 
account of the horrid execution at 
Lidinburgh, where a maletactor being 
cut down from the gallows in a state 
ol insensibility, was restored to con- 
scious animation by being bled by a 
surgeon, and then hanged a second 
time. This is pure vindictive justice. 
But this is not the last nor the worst 
scene of the kind, if your correspon- 
dents who believe in both the resur- 
rection and destruction of the wicked, 
be right. [submit the case to their 
moral sense, 

(Q. 
— 

SIR, 

(GREAT scnsation has been cre- 
A ated in the Church of england 
hy the late secession of several of its 
ministers and members, distinguished 
at least by their opulence. They are 
ultra-evangelical, gowg beyond the 
Calvinists themselves on the subject 
of imputed righteousness and justifi- 
cation by faith They appear not to 
be all of the same mind, but several 
of them are saidto be Ant trinitarians, 
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denying the personality, and of course 
the deity of the Holy Spirit. Every 
where they manifest great zeal and 
wonderful pecuniary generosity , build- 
ing handsome places of worship at 
their own charges, and carrying on 
yratuitous service. Their forms are 


the same as those of other orthodox 
Dissenters. 

| have learned the following parti- 
culars of their present state, which L 
put down, that, if mecorrect, some ol 
your correspondents may set me right, 
vod that others, knowing more, may 
be tempted to mnpart their mforma- 
tion 

Mr. Baring, a of the 
reat mereantile family, has « rected a 
splendid chapel at /eaxeter, where he 
lie has another, | beheve, 

Line clergy preach mod 


clerg\ man, 


othcmtes 

at Taunton. 
publish agaist bin, and for a time 
forget the Ll nitarimns 

WV Arnold the sinic, | 
referred to Vol. NIL. pp 7 ‘24 and 724 
has also ope neal a room for worship it 
Exeter. He is reputed to be higher 
in orthodoxy than Mr. Baring. 

Mr. (on an, a popular clergyman, 
has long attracted attention at Bristol, 
by his secession, and is now building 
a handsome chapel m Great George- 
the fashionable part of 


Suppose, 


street, most 
the city 

Mr. Snow, another clerical seceder, 
has a chapel at Cheltenham. It was 
re ported that, becoming a Baptist, 
several of his brethren in 
sion have become the same, he would 
able to the 
chapel, which was erected for him by 
a zealous Pwedobaptist: | have lately 
heard a statement of the atlair, which 
isvery creditable both to him and his 


the seces- 


be scarcel continue mm 


lay patron. 

Mr. Aemp, a country ventleman, of 
sussex, formerly M.P. for Ls wes, has 
erected chapels at both Lewes and 
Brighton, the latter a fine building, 
and ofticiates himself at both places, 
but, tus said, with a dec ving popu- 
larity 
Was act 


\ sister of his, a widow lady, 

ustomed to preach a few vears 
wom the hall of her m insion, not fay 
from Hy iltle She us said to h ive bee ih 
eloquent. At a village in the 
npeiuhbbourhood of Dit hling, a ventle 
man, formerly in the army or navy, is 
saul to have erected a chapel in the 
same ttecrest, 


very 





Evelyn's Description of Incidents in the Reagn of Charles 


Mr. Evans, from the Church of 
England, is the minister of the newly- 
erected noble chapel, said to have cost 
many thousands of pounds, in Doughty- 
street, london. Of the state of his 
congregation, and style of preaching, 
| have not been informed. 

Some of these geutlemen make no 
scruple, if ts reported, of recommend- 
ing one of the Unitarian ‘Tracts, viz. 
Marsom's Impersonality of the Holy 
Ghost. 


ee ee 

Evelyn's Description of Incidents in the 

he ginning of the Be iqnof Charles Il. 
T has been tashionable of late to 
pour contempt upon the Puritans 
and Noncouformists of the 17th cen- 
tury,as fanatics; but itt might beshewn 
that the fanaticism was not all on one 
side. ‘The following description of a 
piece of state-fanaticism is from the 
pen of a courtier and an eye-witness : 
“ 1660, Julv 6. Elis Majestie began 
first to touch for the evil,” according to 
custome, thus: His Ma"* sitting under 
his State in y* Banquetting House, the 
Chirurgeons cause the sick to be 
brought or led up to the throne, where 
they kneeling, y® King strokes their 
faces or cheekes with both his hands 
at once, at which instant a Chaplaine 
it his formalities says, ‘ Lle put his 
hands upon them and he healed them.’ 
This is sayd to every one in particular. 
Wheu they have ben all touch’d they 
come up agame io the same order, 
and the other Chaplaine kneeling, and 
having Angel-gold + strung on white 
ribbon on his arme, delivers them one 
by one to his Ma“, who puts them 
about the necks of the touched as they 
passe, whilst the first Chaplaine re- 
peats, ‘ That is y* true light who came 
ito y* world.” Then followes an 
Lpistle (as at first a Gospell), with the 
Liturgy, prayers for the sick, with 
some alteration, lastly \* blessing ; 
and then the Lo. Chamberlaine and 
(Comptroller of the Llousehold bring 
i basin, ewer and towell, for his Ma™ 
to wash.” Evelyn's Diary, in Me- 
moirs, 2 vols. 4to. Vol. 1. pp. 323, 324. 


om - -—- ——  — - 


* A pretty full historical account of this 
Royal Farce may be seen in our VIIIth 
Vol pp. 5, 91, 232, 363. Ep. 

t * Pieces of money so called from 


having the figure of an angel on them.” 
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another merry spectacle for the amuse- 

ment of Charles and his courtiers, 

amongst whom was the grave Evelyn 
“Sep. 13. L saw in Southwark, at 


St. Margaret's Faire, monkies and 


apes dance, and do other feates of 


activity on y* high rope; they were 
gallantly clad @ la mode, went up- 
right, saluted the company, bowing 
and pulling off their hatts; they sa 
luted another with 
grace as if instructed by a dancing- 
master; they turn'’d heels over head 
with a basket having eggs in it, with- 
out breaking any; also with lighted 
candles in their hands and on their 
heads, without extinguishing them, 
and with vessells of water without 
spilling a drop. [ also saw an Italian 
wench daunce and perform all the 
tricks on the nigh rope to admiration, 
all the Court went to see her. Like 
wise here was a mau who tooke up a 
piece of iron cannon, of about 400 /, 
weight, with the haire of his head 
onely.”” Vol. L. p. 325. 

In the page following is described 
another sight not less gratifying to the 
Court. 

“Oct. 17. Scot, Scroope, Cook 
and Jones, suffered for reward of their 
iniquities at Charing Crosse, in sight 
of the place where they put to death 
their natural Prince, and in the pre- 
sence of the King, his sonn, whom 
they also sought to kill. I saw not 
their execution, but met their quar 
ters, mangled and cutt and reeking, as 
they were brought from the gallows in 
baskets on the hurdle. Oh the mira- 
culous providence of God!" Vol. |. 
p. 326. 

‘The presence of Charles II. at these 
horrid barbarities, perpetrated upon 
some of the wisest and best of men, 
[it is no longer treason to say so,| 18 a 
new feature in his character, already 
sufficiently marked with the worst 
vices and crimes of human nature. 
The amiable and virtuous Evelyn, too, 
beheld the spectacle with pious ex- 
ultation: in the same temper he re 
cords in his Diary, Jan. 30, 1661, the 
brutal, savage proceeding of tearing 
up the dead bodies of Cromwell, 
Bradshaw and Ireton, and exposing 
them on the gallows at Tyburn, from 
nine in the morning till six at night! 
lhe violators of the sanctuary of the 


one as good a 


next page is an account of 
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tomb were probably mistaken in the 
body of the Protector: but what times, 
what manners 

Loyalty was now become a passion, 
and good men, while they secretly 
deplored Charles's vices, were in some 
measure and on principle participes 
crimmis. The return of “the good 
old times” brought back the court 
celebration of the Epiphany, or 
[welfth-day: the restoration of the 
day is thus described by the above- 
named accurate Journalist ;-— 

* 1662, GO Jan. This evening, ac- 
cording to costome, his Majesty open'd 
the revells of that night by throwing 
the dice himselfe in the privy cham- 
ber, where was a table set on purpose, 
and lost his 1007, 
he won 1500/, 


Ihe veare before 
The ladies also plaied 
very deepe. | came away when the 
Duke of Ormond had won about 
10001, and left them still at passage, 
cards, Sec. At other tables, both there 
and at y° Groom-porter's, observing 
the wicked folly and monstrous ex- 
cesse of passion amongst some loosers; 
sorry Lam that such a wretched cos- 
tome as play to that excesse should 
be countenane’d im a Court, which 
ought to be an example of virtue to 
the rest of the kingdome.” Vol. I. 
pr. Sbb. 

A few days after “ there was a 
general fast,” and the preacher, before 
the Llouse of Commons, shewed “ how 
the neglect of exacting justice on of- 
fenders was a maine cause of God's 
punishing a land,” meaning, as Lve- 
lyn explains, that there were some of 
the regicides not yet hewed in pieces. 
How much the King was edified by 
“this solemn fast” is not recorded, 
but the entry of the next day, Jan. 
16, is, “ This night was acted before 
his Ma“ *'The Widow,’ « lewd play.” 

iivelyn relates nothing more of 
the operation of the black Bartholo- 
mew act, than that (1662, Aug. 20,) 
“ There were strong guards in the 
citty this day, apprehending some 
tumults, many of the Presbyterian 
Ministers not conforming.” 

The book, though a private Diary, 
is a commentary on the history of the 
most Religious King, as he was de- 
scribed by the Church in her prayers 
to heaven, 
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The Nonconformist. 
No. VI. 


On the Cause of Vonconformity as con- 
nected with the Interests of general 
Literature. 

rE Mil spirit of resistance to eccle- 

| siastical domination, which con 
stituted the w@ra of the Reformation, 
was unquestionably coeval with such 
vigantic strides in the march of intel- 

lect, as to make compensation, In a 

great degree, for the sloth and retro- 

gression of preceding ages; nor will 
it be denied by any, except the dis- 
ciples of that Church, whose supre- 
invaded in the glorious 


macy Wiis 
Protestantism 


contest, that 
that period, identified in tls tnterests 
ud prospects, with all those literary 
pursuits which tend to expand and 
dignify the buman understanding. If, 
then, that ‘ 
which we | rofess ourselves the advo- 
less than 


was, al 


iuise Ol 


ifes, 1s neither more not 
Protestantism carried ou and pursued 
to its wenumme consequences, we shall 
have little hesitation tn cone luding, 
without having recourse to historical 
mduction, that Lenglish Nonconfor- 
mity has been, upon the whole, ser- 
viceable to the cause of English lite- 
rature. ‘To this conclusion, however, 


we must not a hasty assent 


from that large portion of our fellow 


expect 


christians, who, with the celebrated 
(‘ommentator upon the laws of Ln- 
oland, mgeniously and candidly resolve 
luto 
“ weakness of intellect,’ “* misdirected 


thre causes of Nouconformits 


piety, “ perverseness and acerbity of 


te mper, and **a prospect of sec ular 


advantage io herding with a party”— 


quatities, from which no flowers of 


learning, could 
be expected to spring. 


genius, uo fruits of 
consistently 
To this elegant but undiscriminating 
encomuust of Luoghsh legislators, and 
who, like him, draw 


their information and their spirit from 


to thousands 
no purer sources than the acrid fount 
of test laws and proscriptive statutes, 
the pri iples and conduct of Non 
conformists but an 


present vwothin: 


irrogation of superior sanctity, an ab- 
stinence from the most muocent and 
tasteful ignorant 
contempt of those sublinn products of 
the imagination, and those ve nerable 


works of art which tend to mould ay 


recreations, and en 


Noncoutormity of 





foster lofty thoughts, and to’@nree 
and refine the social state. The un- 
prejudiced student of English history 
will not, however, be deceived by 
such partial and superficial estimates 
either of the mental or moral quahties 
of that illustrious band, who have 
extorted from an adversiry the memo- 
rable coufession, that to their efforts 
Lugland stood indebted for the pre- 
servation of the precious spark of civil 
liberty, as well as of religious inde- 
pendence, “which two things,” as 
Milton observes, “ God hath insepa- 
rably knit together, and hath dis- 
closed to us, that they who seek to 
corrupt our religion, are the same that 
would) eathral our civil liberty. 
From those who have successfully 
resisted the uuhallowed usurpation: 
of priests and statesmen, upon the 
highest and most important province 
of human inquiry, every philosophic 
and candid mind must concede that 
the interests of science and literature, 
in every department, have derived 
eminent and lasting advancement. 
But in what proportion the cham- 
pious of Nonconformity have, in the 
ditlerent stages of their history, indi 
vidually recruited the ranks of learn- 
lug, presents, it must be admitted, an 
inquiry of a different complexion, the 
result of which might, from advettt- 
tious circumstances, be unfavourable, 
without in the slightest degree im 
peaching the general conclusion. A 
marked deficiency ia literary acquire 
meuts has been ever and anon insi- 
nuated against the body of Noncon 
formists, in modern as well as in more 
early times: and it istoan investigation 
of the truth of this charge, that the 
present writer wishes to invite some 
of the members of this society, whose 
talents and information might do that 





justice to the subject, which he feels 


heyond the scope of his own leisure 
and course of study, and the limits of 
a single Essay. That Noncouformists, 
in later times, have been outrivalled 
by their brethren within the pale, 
and under the opulent patronage of 
the Lstablishment, in some of the 
ornamental branches of literature— 
that they have been comparatively 
unskilled in the art of cementing the 
dispecla membra of a Greek tragedy, 
or penetrating the mysteries of ancient 
mythologies, or even of steeping the 



















Oran im 
thematics, may, perhaps, be conceded 
without disgrace ; or, let the disgrace 
rest upon that truly monastic policy * 
which closes the avenues to the lite. 
rary honours and rewards of our splen- 
did Universities, against those who 
cannot submit to be “ hamstringed 
and manacled by early oaths and sub 
scriptions” to unexamined dogmas, 
and who prefer the free and unshac- 
kled use of five talents to the acqui 


sition of ten, which must be sup- 
pressed or stored away, lest they 
should “ plague the inventor.” At 


least in the fearless application of 
their literary acquirements to the 
best and noblest purposes, Noncon- 
formists may boldly claim the pre- 
emineuce over their more richly-en- 
dowed neighbours, whose literary 
wreaths are “ sadly mixed, half flow- 
ers, half chains.” + 

Although the more detailed view of 
this subject is recommended and wil- 
lingly devolved to abler pens, it may 
be permitted to the present writer 
to take a transient notice of a few of 
those literary worthies who have been 
enrolled in the records of English 
Nonconformity. ‘To the honour of 
his country, our Wickliffe { ushered 





* Sir Richard Baker, that garrulous 
chronicler, uttered more truth than he was 
aware of, when, speaking of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s erection of colleges at Oxford 
and Ipswich out of the revenues of the 
smaller menasteries, * a pernicious presi 
dent,” says our Author, * though, indeed, 
there be great difference between con- 
verting of monasteries into colleges, and 
utter subverting them.”’—Baker'’s Chron. 
p. 273. 

+ The hope may be indulged that, ere 
long, enlightened and liberal Dissenters 
will unite their efforts in establishing an 
institution upon a more enlarged scale, 
anf under more fortunate auspices than 
hitherto, from which oar students for the 
ministry, and the sons of our opulent fami- 
lies, may derive every advantage which 
literature can bestow, without paying the 
degrading price of University subserip- 
tions. To nurse this hope, and aid in 
bringing it into action, would be a noble 
employment of the faculties of a society 
instituted to forward the interests of Non- 
conformity. 

t Ido not overlook the services of the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, who were still 
earlier engaged in bringing light out of 
darkness. 
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in “the morming beam of Reforma- 
tion,” * upwards of a century before 
its brighter efiulgence in the days of 
Luther, and from the professor's chair 
at Oxford, emboldened the theological 
student to burst asunder the fetters of 
scholastic jargon, and draw his tenets 
from the pure fountain of Seripture. 
llis transcendent learning ac- 
knowledged by his most inveterate 
enemies: it was, indeed, tsuflicient 
to protect him agamst the manauvres 
of the regular clergy and the bulls of 
the pope; but his degradation from 
University invigorated his 
daring attacks upon that mystic Baby- 
lon, to which he seems to have been 
the first to apply the merited epithet 
of Antichrist. Lis translation of the 
Bible into English was the greatest 
and most important of his works, 
though, until the establishment of the 


Was 


honours 





* Milton thus beautifully describes the 
gradual triumph of the reforming spirit: 
* For he (God) being equally near to his 
whole creation of mankind, and of free 
power to turn his beneficent and fatherly 
regard to what region or kingdom he 
pleases, hath yet ever had this island under 
the special, indulgent eye of his provi- 
dence; and pitying us the first of all 
other nations, after he had decreed to pu- 
rify aud renew his church that lay wal- 
lowing in idolatrous pollutions, sent first 
to us a healing messenger to touch softly 
our sores, and carry a gentle hand over 
our wounds; he knocked once, and twice, 
and came again, opening our drowsy eye- 
lids leisurely by that glimmering light, 
which Wickliffe and his followers dis- 
persed ; and still taking off, by degrees, 
the inveterate scales from our nigh perished 
sight, purged also our deaf ears, and pre- 
paved them to attend his second warning 
trumpet in our grandsires’ days. How else 
could they have been able to have received 
the sudden assaults of his reforming spirit, 
warring against human principles, and 
carnal sense, the pride of flesh, that still 
cried up antiquity, custom, canons, coun- 
cils and laws; and cried down the troth 
for novelty, schism, profaueness and sacri- 
lege ? Whereas, we that have lived so 
long in abundant light, besides the sunny 
reflection of all the neighbouring churches, 
have yet our hearts riveted with those old 
opinions, and so obstructed aud beaumbed 
with the same fleshly reasonings which in 
our forefathers soon melted and gave away, 
against the morning beam of Reformation.” 

Milton's Prose Works, by Symmons, 
I, 182. 
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art of printing, its ciremation ane ti 


fluence were necessarily very He ited. 
Amonyst Wicklitle’s followers U ts 
gratifyiog to distinguish the father of 


baglish poetry, (,eottrey (© hanueer, 


who Was deeply mivbued Ww i} i¢ 
spirit of his unre if qa)? ley ip) mor ; } 

4 ; lene 
the readers of the ‘ onterdbul | 


may trace no small portion of the 
humorous, but poignant satie which 
pervade s that celebrated production, to 
his concurrence in Wickliffe’s attacks 
upon the vices ind corruption of the 
clergy. 

The seeds of Reformation thus earls 
scattered were not wind the ad- 
herents to the new opinions, though 
labouring under complicated disad- 
with 


lost, 


vexed orievous 
pave the 


which 


vantages, and 
pre rsecution, continued to 
way for that 
released a considerable portion of the 


illustrious vera, 


Christian world from the despotism 
of the papal chair, and established 
principles which, in ther full deve 
lopment, ensure to every man that 
intellectual liberty which 
nity of his nature; and which, sus 


tained and protected by its mighty 


is the dig 


we pou, the press, c mnever by ade all 


surrendered’ without the grossest and 


most mconcelr ible ce veneracy. 


Unfortunately for the cause of Ke- 
formation m this country, the imme 
chate motives of the ruling powell 
were vindictive and mercenary, aiming 
rather at the trausfer than the ann 
hilation of papal usurpations. Chie 
prepudices of a large portion of the 
clergy and people, were at the Sane 
time decidedly favourable to the an 
cient formularies of the Church. The 
* Rules of Scripture were indeed 


held out, “ by his Majesty's will and 
pleasure » as the true standard of Re. 
but towards the 
Henry's capricious reign, there was 


formation ; 


hittle peace to those who ventured to 
resort “ to the the testi- 
mony.” 

The short reign of his son, Edw rd, 


law and to 


was more auspicious to the cause of 


Reform, though its enlightened friends 
had to struggle with many dithicultic s, 
and pasticularly the deplorable igno- 
rance of the greater proportion of the 
parochial clergy. ‘The establishment 
of the Liturgy did not take place 
without opposition, and both the King 
aud his Bishops Cranmer, Latimer, 
Ridley and Hooper, in different de- 


‘ lose oft 
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grees, Com urred with : : 
Professors Peter Martyr and Martin 
Bucer. and other learned divines, in 
them zeal for a further 
the clerical vestments 


; ' ; 
were a very general object of Cisgust, 


miduifestiug 


Leformationu, 


md Bucer and Martyr, with many 
others, de lined the use of the = sur- 
plice. the famous Dre thomas 
Sampson, subsequently onue of the 


Puritans, was permitted to 
except agat st the habits at his ordi- 
nation, by Cranmer and Ridley, who, 
however, upou Dr. looper’s nomi- 
nation to the bishopric of Gloucester, 
disgraced themselves by insisting upon 
his assuming, at his consecration, 
‘the old symbolizing popish 
ments,” which his learning and good 
sense united in pointing out as the 
“inventions of Antichrist,” and incon- 
sistent with the simplicity of the 
Christian religion. Upon the whole, 
it is impossible to deny that, during 
vu, the weight of learning 


leading 


gar- 


this re 
and taleuts decidedly lav on the side 


of those who were either open Non- 
conformists to the ceremoutes of the 
Church, or were sincerely desirous of 
a further reduction of the number of 
those relies of Popery. 

During the bigoted and sanguinary, 
but providentially short remgn, of 
Mary, many of the most learned and 
emiment divines sought refuge on the 
Continent from the resentment of the 
common idversary of Protest mits, and 
in their exile imbibed more rooted 
objections to that partial Reformation, 
which had hitherto obtained in their 
native country: and when Llizabeth 
had the supreme head ter- 
restrial of the revived Church of En- 
gland, it is said, in particular, that 
“they dealt with the Queen to let 
the matter of the habits fall.’ These 
attempts at a more liberal compre- 
hension, were speedily answered by 
the Act of Uniformity, which im- 
posed the Prayer-Book, with its de- 
cent array of rites and ceremonies, 
and protecting penalties, upon her 
faithful subjects, and reserved to ber 
Majesty the power of ordaining and 
publishing “ such further ceremonies 
or rites, as might be most for the 
advancement of God's glory, the edi- 
fying of his church, and the due reve- 
rence of Christ's holy mysteries and 
sacraments.” The steady rigour with 
which the Queen wielded the powers 


be one 
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rested im her by this act, matertally 
checked the freedom of discussion, 
but at the same time caused Noucon 
formity to assume a more settled and 





decided charter lt is with refe- 
reuce to this jp riod that \lr. Geo. 
Cranmer, iu tis [etter to Hooker, 


prefixed to the lucclestistical Polity, 
says, “ It may be 
at first the greatest part of the learned 
in the land were either eagerly af 
fected or favourably tichued that way. 
The books then written for the most 
part savoured of the disciplinary style: 
it sounded every where in pulpits, and 
in commou phrase of men's speech: 
the contrary part began to fear they 
had taken a wrong course.” oso far 
were the Puritans (as the Noncon- 
formists were reproachfully termed 
from takivg their rise amongst the 
rrnorant and euthustastic, asmany are 
ready to believe, it is abundantly evi 
dent that the first statesmen * of that 
lay countenanced the efforts of the 
most learned and estimable divines, 
towards effecting a further Reforma 
tion. The University of Cambridge 
appears to have become a nursery of 
Puritanism ; the fellows and scholars 
of St. John’s College, to the number 
of nearly three hundred, threw away 
their supplices with one cousent, and 
many in other colleges followed their 
example. ‘The heads of colleges + 
remonstrated with the Chancellor, 
who was urged on by the jealousy of 
Archbishop Parker, upou the injurious 
effects which an inposition of Con- 
formity must produce, not only to the 


remembered, that 


* Amongst the more celebrated fa- 
vourers of the Puritans, such as the Earls 
of Leicester and Huntingdon, the great 
Lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Walsingham 
and Sir Francis Kuollys, we ought not 
to omit honourable mention of Attorney 
James Morrice, an able and learned bar- 
rister, and a man of great piety, who was 
both in and out of Parliament a most 
zealous defender of the rights and liberties 
of his felluw-subjects. —Strype’s Whitgift, 
pp. 387, 388 

t Amougst the subscribers to this Let- 
ter was Dr Joho Whitgift, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, aud a zealous 
persecutor of his former friends) Thus, 
in most cases, the more celebrated Con- 
formists had to answer for an abandonment 
of their earlier principles, under cirenm- 
stances too strongly indicating the motives 
of their conversion. 
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preaching of the gospel, but also to 
The Archbishop and 
his co idjutors, neve rthel ss, proceeded 
rigidly to exact Couformity, and the 
cobsequence of thes procee dings was, 
the deprivation of the most able of 
the cler the shutting up of 
their churches, or the substitution of 
other ignorance and 
Hicapacity were only equalled by the 
' thei The vene- 
rable iles the joint 
translator and publisher, with Tindal, 
of the first entire English Bible,) Dr. 
Sampson, Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Dr. tlumphrey, President 
of Magdalen College, and Dr. Turner, 
Dean of Wells, were amoung the early 
sufferers under these anti-protestant 
measures. It would, indeed, be almost 
endless to repeat even the names of 
those divines of creditable talents and 
learning, who, tm a greater or less 
degree, entered their protest against 
them: buat the name of Cartwright is 
so closely connected with the early 
history and literary reputation of the 
Puritans, of whom he has been some- 
times styled the tather, as to recom- 
mend some passages of his Biography 
to more particular notice. * 

Thomas Cartwright was born about 
the year 1535, and educated in St, 
John's College, Cambridge, and soon 
after Queen Elizabeth's accession was 
made a Fellow of that house, and sub- 


rood fr arnme. 


vy. and 


ministers, whose 


laxity of mianners, 


Coverdale, 


sequently one of the eight senior 
Fellows of Trinity College. In the 
year 1564, when Queen Elizabeth 


visited the University, Mr. Cartwright 
was sel cted as one of the learned dis- 
putants for her Majesty's entertain- 
ment, and, according to some ac- 
counts, discovered such extraordinary 
abilities as to give the greatest satis- 
faction to the Queen and other audi- 
tors: but Dr. Nichols remarks, that 
lr. Preston, Cartwright’s opponent, 
“by the sweetness of his voice, and 
the modesty of his behaviour, did 
extraordinarily please the Queen ; 
while the other, by his natural haugh- 





ee 


* Lhave extracted these particulars of 
his life principally from Peirce’s Vindi- 
cation of Dissenters, and Brook’s Lives of 
the Puritans, in 3 vols., a publication not 
much known, but which has collected to- 
gether much interesting matter relative to 
the history of Nonconformity prior to the 
Restoration. 
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tiness and roughne ss, sre med to spot 
the force of his arguments,” and in- 
curred the Royal neglect, which bore 
hard upon his proud spirit. ‘That 
Cartwrgbht’s independent manners 
might wound her 
macy, os far from bemg improbable, 
but the accusation is discredited by 
the testimony of Strype and Fuller; 
and his journey to Geneva, which 
has been attributed to his disgust on 
this occasion, does not appear to have 
taken place for several years. 

In the vear 1750, Mr. Cartwright 
was elected to the Margaret lrofes 
sorship, aud his lectures in that capa 
city much adored for their 
acutevess and solidity. When he 
preached im rotation at St. Mary's, 


Majesty's supre 


wert 


the church could uot accommodate 
the multitudes who flocked to heat 
him. Dr. Whitgift, then Master of 


Trinity College, was im the 
answertig Cartwrnghts sermons on 
the disputed pomts concerning chure h 
discipline, which Fuller can- 
didivy remarks, “ The result of the 
ditters once between them ts this, that 
(leaving the itself to the 
judgment of others if Cartwright had 
the better of it in his learning, Whit 
gift had the advantage io his temper ; 


and, which is the main, he had more 


npon 


coutroverss 


power to back, if fewer people to 
follow him. Archbishop Grindal 
who was supp. sed by many to be 
in bis heart favoursble to the Puritans 
wrote to Sir Wm. Cecil, Chancellor 
of the University, urging him to take 
some with Cartwright, who 
coustantly spake against the external 
policy of the Established Chur h, nm 


course 


consequence of which, the youth of 


the University described as, * at that 
time, very toward in learning,” fre- 
quented his le tures, and were in 
danger of being poisoned by his doc- 
trines Mr. Cartwright vindicated 
his conduct in a letter to the Chan- 
cellor, and was supported by numerous 
friends in his assertion of the mo- 
deration and caution with which he 
treated the disputed topics. In spite, 
however, of the Chancellor's wish to 
shield him from severe animadversion, 
Mr, Cartwright was first deprived of 
his stipend, and sfterwards, during 
Whitgift's Vice-chancellorship, was 
wholly removed from his professor- 
ship; and, not content with this mea- 
sure of degradation, Whitgift soon 
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habit of 
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procured his expuisiol Trt 28» 
versity. That the credit and fame 
which the deprived Professor enjoyed 
at Cambridge, did not desert him in 
veneral society, appears from the in- 
sulting language addressed to him by 
his persecutor.”  “ W hat commodities 
,ou want that | have | cannot con- 
jecture: your meat and drink is pro- 
vided with less trouble and charges 
unto you, and in more delicate and 
dainty manner than mine is; your 
ease and pleasure ten times more ; 
you dow hat you list, Lu where you 
list, come when you list, speak when 
you list, at your pleasure. What 
would you have more? | know not 
why you should complain, except ou 
he of the same disposition with the 
lranciscan Friars; who, when they 
had filled their bellies at other men’s 
tables, were wont to cry out and say, 
Hou muainy things are we forced to 
Some men are delighted 
to be fed at other men’s tables, and 
prefer popular fame before gold and 
silver.’ 

Mr. Cartwright bemg thus pre- 
vented from usefulness in his native 
country, visited the Continent, and 
established an intimacy with several 
of the most distinguished _Protestant 
divines, and particulerly with the 
celebrated Beza, who bestowed on 
him this lofty commendation, that 
“he thought the sun did not see a 
more learned man.” [le also officiated 
in the capacity of minister to the 
Loglsh merchants at Antwerp and 
Middleburgh, with great acceptance, 
aud returned to England after an 
absence of two years, upon the pres- 
siug entreaties of Fulke and others of 
his friends. About this time an “ Ad- 
monition to Parliament” was pub- 
lished, on the subject of Church Dis- 
cipline, which was answered by Dr. 
W hitgift’s pen, aided by the impri- 
soument of its supposed authors. On 
this occasion Cartwright much dis- 
tuguished himself by two replies to 
W hitgift, who, however, gained more 
substantial advancement, being con- 
secrated Archbishop of Cauterbury, 
on the death of Grindal. The High 
Commissioner having issued an order 
for his apprehension, Cartwright took 
refuge in the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey, and afterwards revisited the 


J 
endure . 





® Peirce’s Vindication, p. 79 
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eiaeiats fon his return in con- 
sequence of ill health, and for the 
benefit of his native air, he was ar- 
rested by Bishop Aylmer, and cast 
into prison, from which he was re- 
lieved by the intercession of the Earl 
of Leicester, who made him master 
of the Llospital at Warwick : his bro- 
ther, the good Earl of Warwick, was 
also his constaut patron. King James 
of Scotland, about this time, offered 
him a professorship in the University 
of St. Andrews, and the Archbishop 
of Dublin strongly solicited him to 
accept preferment in [reland. 

Iu the year 1583 was published the 
* Rhemish Translation of the New 
Testament,” the annotations subjoined 
to which were generally thought, by 
the learned Protestants, to call for a 
powerful refutation. ‘The Queen her- 
self is reported to have applied to 
Beza, requesting him to undertake 
the answer; but he modestly declined, 
saying, that she had one in her own 
kingdom far abler than himself to un- 
dertake such a task; and afterwards 
intimated that Mr. Thomas Cartwright 
wastheman. Sir Francis Walsingham 
(that distinguished favourer of the 
Puritans), with the Queen's concur- 
rence, as is supposed, then solicited 
Cartwright to undertake the work, 
and, as an encouragement, sent him a 
sum of money. ‘This application was 
seconded by Fulke, Whitaker and other 
celebrated Cambridge divines, and by 
the ministers of London and Suffolk. 
Thus encouraged, Cartwright dili- 
gently applied himself, and had made 
considerable progress in the work, 
when his evil genius, now seated on 
the archiepiscopal throne, dispatched 
a haughty messenger, forbidding his 
further proceeding, and enforced obe- 
dience to this tyrannical prohibition. 
It was not until the year 1618 that 
the work was published, under the 
double disadvantage of being unfi- 
nished in itself, and printed from a 
mouse-eaten copy ,“ a book,” says Fuller, 
“which, notwithstanding the foresaid 
defects, is so complete that the Rhemists 
durst never return the least answer 
thereunto; ' and,“iua word, no English 
champion iu that age did with more 
valour or success charge or rout the 
Romish evem)\ in matters of doctrine.” 

This learned advocate-of the reformed 
religion could uot secure himself by 
any thing short of complete silence on 
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the subjects nearest to his heart. or dis- 
arm the animosity of the Archbishop 
and his brethren; and in the year 1590 
along list of articles were exhibited 
against him, several of which referred 
to his conduct as a minister in foreign 
parts. ‘To these he declined making 
an answer upon oath, and being in 
consequence committed to the Fleet 
prison, with Udal and many other mi- 
nisters, he was, in advanced age, and 
under the pressure of disease, harassed 
by the most irregular attempts to pro- 
cure his submission. Upon this ocea- 
sion, King James did himself the credit 
of applying to the Queen on behalf of 
Udal, Cartwright, and “ certain other 
ministers of the Evangel, of whose good 
erudition and fruitful travels in the 
church” he had received “a very cre- 
dible commendation.” ‘This interces- 
sion, and several other attempts to 
procure their release, were wholly 
fruitless: but after two years’ unwhole- 
some confinement, the Archbishop re- 
lented in favour of Cartwright, who 
was released upon promise of his quiet 
and peaceable behaviour, and restored 
to his hospital at Warwick, where he 
ended his days in the exemplary dis- 
charge of his duties, continuing to 
preach when he could scarcely creep 
into the pulpit. His character is thus 
pithily summed up by Fuller: “ He 
was most pious and strict in his con- 
versation, a pure Latinist, an accurate 
Grecian, an exact Hebrean, and, in 
short, a most excellent scholar.” * 

* Churton, in his Life of Nowell, vehe- 
meutly arraigns the taste and judgment of 
Mr. Cartwright, who in a familiar cerre. 
spondence had coupared prayertoa bunch 
of keys, * whereby we go to all the trea- 
sures and storehouses of the Lord, his but- 
teries, his pantries, his cellars, his ward. 
robe ;"’ and triumphantly asks, ** Was this 
the man to improve what had been 
done by Cranmer and his coadjutors—to 
give us a form of worship more pure and 
edifying, more dignified and devout?” 
The passage cannot be extolled as a speei- 
men of good taste, but it weuld be as un- 
reasonable to pronounee the writer inee. 
pable of a sublime address to the Deity as 
to deny Shakspeare’s claims as a pet and 
philosopher, because hs dialogue is -cea- 
sionally infeeted with the trivia! cc ceits 


which were fashionable in tha A 
more furmidable objection nigh nes 
ferred against the good taste uf Ta 1OPy 
another of the learned Puritans «' «/ueen 


Elizabeth's reign, who, having obtained a 






















































So Vr. Belsham and Mr. 


Nor were the literary aequirements 
of the Puritans restricted to theology, 
altho tub that ** (Qneen ¢ fall Scrences 
might have poustifie hes taries lhnoan 
EXclusive hi moayve, whilst the unhial 
lowed arm of temporal vwuithority still 
retaned within ats oe isp) SO large a 
1 rtion of her rehttul domatns. (i 
Whitaker, Nat lds and several others, 
still more tequivor ill, Noneonform 
ists, the concurrent testimomes of emt- 
nent and umpartial writers prove that 
their learning was varied and compre- 
hensive, extending to the ornamental 
is well as the more sold branches of 
knowledge: and with respect to many 
of them it may be remarked, that their 
English style is as correct and pure 
as their reasouimg is Vigorous and un 
msawernuble, Amongst the laity dis 
tinguished by talent, and not unfre 


gquenuth ilso by rank md station, the 


prinemples of Purttantsm found many 
secret su riers, and not afew publr 
vdvocate Phe corruption and vena- 
lity f the estab micleresy, which 
had uw mkiitte s Vs pore voked the 
satire of Prvties more advanced 
flaue « 1! i wmation called forth 
thy hoenant bb Th . reproba 
thon of “nenser,” 1) : ny one 
still lhesttot ronounes Noncon 
torte! | th state renzron compa 
tible woth th cponsion and culti 
vation of venus TT mation, fanes 


mad taste, let hum look upwards t thre 
venerable form of Milton, enthroned 


» thy tid eristralele products of lis It) 


tellest inal rowned with mere ising 
honours from each successive wenera 
Tian bo describe hittin worthils re 
quire igvenius the his own lev the 


reyvions of poetry bie ilternatels Coll 
tests the empire with Shakspeare 


oe al lies ce trom King | dward to preach 


‘ ' t tye v ordut ed. took every Oppor- 
tunity eting under it which the favom 

we t the Queen athurded him 
Wohoelet) shoe Pal the mot Oxford, 
he a A I St Mary Hipet, wiih 
} r a ' is a d preltnded 
} ‘ } ving words 
7" a g Nhe St. Mary's, in 
the « ‘s ve wie a! d. | have 
broueht vy manenne recuits, baked in 
the ‘ \ caretull co 
ger ves he A‘ he chureh. the 
ape ws he spirit, and the sweet swal 
Owes ' oh Val 


* w\, ‘ his Shve pherd’s ¢ ak ndar. Eclogues 
Sth al i 7th, and Mother Hubbe rd’s Tale. 






“ Faney’s child,” : ' 
muse of antiquity To the less ideal 
conflict with the “ powers of this 
world” in the cause of liberty,* he 
tdvanced under the celestial panoply 
of wisdom and virtue, nor has his 
“noble task” been wrought in vain. 
The country which gave him birth 
will not cease to derive a growing lustre 
from so rare and perhaps unparalleled 
4a combination of all the majesty of 
genius with all the grace of science ; 
but more especially may those who 
enlist under the banners of Protestant 
Nonconformity, that glorious cause 
which called forth the most powerful 
energies and moulded the loftiest con- 
ceptions of hits mind, fearlessly ro 
forth, armed in the mental and moral 
strength of their immortal champion, 
so long as 
+e New foes arist 





“ Threat’ning to bind our souds with secular 


chains - 
R. 
= 
Lssex Street, 
SIR, Jan. 16, 1819. 


Sik, by Mr, Harris’s account, 
b published in the blue cover of 
your last Repository, that there re- 
mains in bis hands £500. of the col- 
lection made for building a Chapel at 
(;reenock: but as the conditions of 
thre collection were not fulfilled, and 
is there is no reasonable prospect of 
building an Unitarian Chapel at 
(sreenock, the money collected returns 
of right to the subscribers, to whom, 
if required, their proportion, that is, 
two thirds of the original contribution, 
should be paid. But as this would 
occasion great trouble and considerable 
expense, and as the main object for 
which the money was collected was to 
promote the cause of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity im Scotland, | would recom- 
mend that the three hundred pounds 
in Mr. Llarris’s hands should be divided 
equally between the two congregations 
of Ldinburgh and Glasgow, to assist 
in discharging the Chapel debt of the 
one, and in accumulating the Chapel 
fund of the other. 

In order to this. would it not be 
advisable that Mr. Harris, if he has no 
objection, should give notice every 
mouth iu your Repository that it is his 





—_— —— _ 


* * Por who loves that, must first be wise 
and good.” 









| ispose of the sum now 
remaining in his hands, at next Mid- 
summer, unless it or any part of if 
should be previously demanded by the 
original contributors \ud further to 
secure Mr. Harris, the Trustees who 
receive the money for Edinburgh and 
Glasgow should indemnify that gen 
tleman against any future claims from 
the original contributors. 
T. BELSHAM. 

As one of the contributors to the 
proposed C;sreenock ¢ hapel, | beg 
leave to add that | concur entirely im 
Mir. Belsham’'s recommendation. 

ROBERT ASPLAND. 
Flackney, Jan. 18, 1819. 
2 ee 

SIR, Bath, Nerv. 5S, 1818. 

T is often the fate of historteal and 

biographical collections, when they 
are not deposited im some publre hbrary, 
to fall into the hands of persous who 
are littic able to appreciate their value, 
and who, not esteemimeg them as they 
cleserve . sutles thre m to be tost or le 
stroved. Lam not without hope that 
the three following manuscript me- 
moirs, which were used by Dr. Calamy 
in the composition of his invaluable 
work, may be still in existence; and 
that, if you will allow me to make thi 
inquiry through the medium of the 
Monthly Repository, information may 
be obtained where they are now to be 
found, which I have long sought by 
other means in vain. 

|. The Collections of Dr. Henry 
Sampson, ap ejected Fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, afterwards 
MI. D. and an Honorary Fellow of the 
College of Physicians. ‘They appear 
to have embraced a variety of matter 
highly interesting to the student in the 
history of Lnglish Puritanism and its 
ollspring, Nonconformity, by the ae 
count given of them im the Vreface to 


the first volume of the Abridement of 


Baxter's Life and Times. 

2. ‘Athankfal Remembrance of some 
remarkable Acts of the Lord's cood 
Providence towards me, Richard Tay 
lor,” mentioned tw Dr. Calamy’s Con- 
tinuation of his Account of the ejected 
and silenced Ministers, p. O41 

8. A Narration of his Life and Times, 
by John Shaw, M.A. ejected at Hull, 
and formerly Vicar of Rotherham. Dr. 
Calamy hada copy, from which he has 
abridged the excellent account he has 
given of Mr. Shaw [Account, p. 823) 
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\nother copy was in the library of 
Thoresby, the Leeds autiquary, who 
had also made many extracts from Dr. 
= imMpsou's ¢ ollectious. See Duc. Leod. 


pe Pe 
JOSEPH HUNTER, 
ne) 
Saat, Aridport, Deeo oO, 1818, 
VTEELY reading the Vppendix to 
f Athe sooth Volume of the \lonthtly 
Review, my attention was preg ultarly 
irrested by some remarks of the Re- 
viewers on “the Abbe \Torellet’s Mis- 
cellamies of Luterature and | hilosophy 
im the Lighteenth Century. l hese 
lL have sent for tusertion inthe Slonthiy 
Repository, hoping that one or other 
of your correspoudents may be able to 
throw some helt ou a scheme said to 
bein contemplation i France, which, 
if carried dato etlect, would probably 
pro luce most wnvortant cha ages wu the 
stem oof religion and the mode of 
pubhe worship, not only i thot coun- 
irs, but also eventuall. im oll Christen- 
dom Whether there be sufficient 
‘ round for the re pros niations of the 
Keviewers, | cannot uudertuke to de- 
termine. 
THOMAS HOWE, 
\fter extracting a passage from the 
above work, containing an interesting 
account of Mariano Soci, born in 
Sienna, about the beyinning of the 
fifteenth century, the Reviewers pro- 
eeea 
‘* Such was the grandfather of the 
celebrated Unitarian, Lelio Sac ims 
and it i notunlikely thai the opintons 
which his descendants promulgated, 
were first awakened to lis own mind, 
mad were traditiona!l pee served tn his 
family, until a convenient moment 
arrived for giving publicity to them, 
The Abbe \orellet, however, ought 
not to have been ignorant’ of the 
existence and merit of amau who was 
probably recorded in the very popular 
and very accessible Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Ladvocat; and who, incom- 
mon with the other members of his 
excellent family, ts always mentioned 
lhe ad- 
visers of Buonaparte were not izmorant 
of the literary force of the Socinian 
family, and were preparing to give an 


by ecclesrastical lustoritmus. 


* Referring to the Abbé’s acknowledg- 
ment, that he never heard the name of 
Mariano Socini till he lately met with it in 
some Italian work, 
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42 On Mr. Belsham's ‘ 
extensive establishment to their opi- 
nions in France, by amalgamating the 
Protestants and the Jews under a new 
Unitarian priesthood, combined by the 
same Presbyterian discipline. This 
hold innovation, for which Villers and 
others were employed to propitiate 
the public mind, though suspended, 
is probably not abandoned, and may 
yet be reauzed by the representatives 
of the French nation. It is felt that 
the people of France cannot be drilled 
again into Roman Catholic opinions ; 
that an order of public imstructors and 
a system of social religion are neces- 
sary to regularity, to probity, to do- 
mestic comfort, to convement educa- 
tion, to piety, and to the decorous 
consecration of burials, marriages and 
deaths; and it has been thought that 
the form of Christianity least exposed 
to the shafts of ridicule, which im that 
country have been so often directed 
against the absurdities of Catholic 
superstition, ts that which was revived 
by Mariano Socint. 

i Appendix to the 86th Vol. of the 
Monthly Review, from May to 
August, 1818, p. 528. 

a 
On Mr. Belsham's “ Plea for Infant 
Baptism.” 

(Continued from Vol. XIIL. p. 571.) 

Sir, 

FREE interloquium, like other in- 

truders, has, I perceive, been too 
prattling and prolix; and your readers, 
hke the person intruded on, have a 
right to complain. ‘They might, in- 
deed, have been forewarned, that they 
would always have the remedy in their 
own hands, that when the letters grew 
tedious, they might readily pass to the 
next article in your Repository. Thus 
the door may be effectually barred 
against any intruder. 

But this interlocutory part, though 
entered upon somewhat indiscreetly, 
must not be left too abruptly. For, 
though, on one side, the probabilities 
im favour of Adult Baptism, to the ex- 
clusion of | nfant, are accompanied with 
so much evidence, as to amount, in my 
judgment, to almost a moral certainty, 
yet, on the other, there occur some 
objections, which may seem to require 
a little adjustment. Before, then, we 
resume the subject of Mr. Belsham’s 
Censure of Mr. Robinson, | beg leave 
to submit two or three more ideas to 
the indulgence of your readers. 












It may, then, and has 
unless we admit Apostolical authority, 
how can we account for a practice 
that was so common? Aud how for 
the obscurity in which its origin is 
involved ? 

There are several previous questions 
which might be here proposed, but 
they shall be reserved for a sort of 
postscript. In the mean time, with the 
evidence already before us, we must 
be permitted to consider Infant Bap- 
tism not as a divine, but Auman insti- 
tution; and since the civil magistrate 
has adopted it for state purposes, it 
may be considered as other civil ordi- 
nances, and as other doctrines which 
have derived much support from the 
civil authority, so as to have become 
very popular, And it may, then, be 
asked, has any strange thing happened 
to Infant Baptism? Any thing more 
extraordinary than what has occurred 
to other affairs, which have been mere 
human contrivances, which have been 
involved in the vicissitudes of the 
world, depending on causes which are 
latent, and which, perhaps, never can 
be known, and liable to human con- 
tingences >—For example: 

Universities are the great luminaries 
of modern Europe. Like the sun in 
the firmament, they spread their in- 
uence, and, as objects of vision, are 
contemplated toa very remote distance. 
They are appealed to as the oracles of 
literature; their practices have the 
force of laws; and their authority is 
founded on ancient prescriptions and 
immemorial usages. But will any one 
say, at what precise period these ma- 
gical institutions took their rise >. They 
sprung up in various points of the po- 
litical horizon, (the most ancient in the 
most obscure,) and in an atmosphere 
full of mists. The fact is, at whatever 
period we first consider them, we are 
obliged to consider them, not as being 
then first created, but as being previ- 
ously in existence.* Prior to the very 





* Il n'est pas possible de fixer par des 
dates—precises les commencemens soit de 
l’ université de Paris en général, soit des 
parties qui la composent, des magistrats, qui 
la gouvernent, des principaux attributs qui 
la caractérisent, Les recherches sur tous 
les points ne menent en aucun fagon a une 
origine claire et déterminée : et les premiéres 
mentions que I’ on rencontre dans les monu- 
mens historiques, n’ en contiennent point Is 
creation, et I’ etablissement, mais en sup- 












rings of these col porations, the word 
had been in use, and applied to eccle- 
sigstical and civil-law purposes Ap- 
plied to literary bodies, it was a mere 
accommodation, and readily, mstanta- 
neously made: and the disputes of some 
learned men about the origin and anti 
quity of our oldest universities are a 
mere strife of words with little of mean 
ing. These learned men caimot even 
inform us, where the history of their 
universities begins: it is involved in at 
least as much obscurity as lofint Bap 
tism is; taking both of them, as | do, for 
human institutions. Your correspon 
dent, too, seems yx rh ips only seems 
to be held in surprise at the obscurity 
of certain phanomeua, which may be 
clearer to persons of as pure an organ 
of intellectual vision as his own. 

So, again, the English Constitution 
is to be recognized rather as an etlect, 
than a From whatever pot 
we contemplate it, whether at the Re 
volution or Restoration, at the Refor 


Cause, 


wation or the Conquest, at the giving 
or confirming of Magna Charta—from 
whatever pont we ¢ hoose to contem 
plate it, we are compelled to consider 
it not as a standing, but as a flowing 
point; asa consequence, Lot asa prece 
dence; as a gradual process from some 
thing in existence, not as a subitaneous 
contrivance of consummate wisdom at 
a given time; as a constitution of things, 
of which we can vo more ascertain the 
beginning, than we can foresee the 
catastrophe. Montesquieu, therefore, 
after all his eulogiums on it, is obliged 
to leave itabruptly and in confusion. 
« This noble system,” says he, “ was 
found in the woods.” * 

Even of that part of this system that 
we are accustomed to admire so much, 
the representative part, we should find 
it no easy matter to ascertam the or- 
gin. Itis fuliof obscurity, and writers 
of much thought and learning, who 
have dilfered in their opimions about 
it, have appealed to the same statutes, 
in favour of their Opposite OpmMbons, 
in the same manner as the Jesuits and 
Jansenists, the Lutherans (‘al 
vinists, and all the various opposing 
sects, appeal to the same primitive 
authorities, to the same original Scrip: 


sf 


posentexisience. Orieines del’ Universite 
de Paris, par Mons. Crevier. Observations 
exactly similar to these will apply to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


* Esprit des Loix, Ch. vi. L, ii. 
VOL. XIV. 


Vr. PRelham's Plea for Infant Baptism. 


tures; and in the same manner as we 
have seen Nir. Robinson and Mr. bel- 
sham appeal to ‘Tertullian. 

Remarks similar to these wouid ap- 
ply to the origin of most Christian 
Churches, how celebrated soever they 
afterwards in The 


became history. 
of m 
scurity not unlike that which involves 


lnfant Baptism. 


beginning them rests im 
Vir. Robinson sen- 
sibly remarks, “ The obscurity of the 
history ofalmostall Christian€ hurches 
affords a high degree of probability 
that the first disciples of Jesus were a 
few plain men, beneath the notice of 


No 


one can ascertain when the first African 


the magistrate and the historian.” 


Church was formed. Churches grew 


and 


ip Sensi sine sensu, were not 
visible till thev reached to a certain 
SIZC. 


And here, by the bye, while alluding 
to the obscurity of the oriwin of Infant 
Baptism, f am reminded of auother 
Significant remark of 


eé 


Vir. Robinson's. 
Strictly speaking, ut lies upon those 
who practise Infant Daptism, to shew 
i think it must 
have appeared how little can be said 


how they came by it.” 


for its origin on Augustine's ground of 
apostolical authority, particularly as 
‘Tertullian turus the argument quite 
the other way, forhe positively aseribes 
the origin of the T'rine Tmmersion of 
Idlults to apostolical tradition.” Did 
they both, then, though opposed to 
each other, as well ii mode as subject, 
originate i authority ? 
Trine Immersion of Adults was un- 
questionably practised both among 
Unitarians and Trinitarians, aud more 
generally than Infant Baptism; and I 
should think it better to speak, as I 
think most of your readers will, after 
St. Basil on this subject, than after 
‘Vertu! lian.4 


apostolical 


* Hane si nulla Seriptura determinavit, 


certe consueltudo corroboravit, qua sine 


dubio de traditione manavit.—'T lis pas- 
save, by the bye, is itself a proof that Ter- 
tullian could know nothing of an apostolical 
tradition in favour of Infant Bapitsm, 

t Plaxit igiter i (raditione consuetudo 
illa 


borata poltuit 


ecclesiastica, qua quantiumyis corro- 
Basihius 


quidem iacertus unde fuerit tnductus ile 


famen iuntiimart. 
ritus rovat undé traditum sit hominem fer 


immergi debere. Non igitur velat apos- 
tolicum, aut ipsius Christi mandatam per- 
petud observatione colenda fuit Trina Iin- 
mersio. See Robinson's Hist. Bapt, p. 108, 


Notes, 
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Again, what shall we say of the 
doctrine of the Trinity? Those who 
are professedly Trinitarians, finding, 
as they conceive, this doctrine m the 
Old or New Testament, or in both, 
have something of firm footing on 
which to rest—some fixed point, at 
which their reasonings can commence. 
But what will Unitarians say? They 
deny that the doctrine has any foun- 
dation either in the Old or New Testa- 
ment. Where, then, will they trace 
the vrigin of this doctrine? It will not 
do to derive it from General Councils; 
for General Councils did but find and 
establish the doctrine; they did not in- 
vent it. We find a something at least 
very like it in the writings of all the 
earliest Fothers, the Patres A postolici, 
Irepeus, Tertullian and Justin Martyr. 
Plate had his Bonum, his Boni Filius 
and Anima Mundi; Orpheus his Pha- 
nes, Uranus and Chronus, his Tosmoodoy 
@cor—the Magi among the l’ersians, 
their Orimasdes, their Mithras, and 
their Arimanes, their Oromasdes Te:- 
whacies,” 

Ilayti yao €y wogue Aaurs Teas, 7 

Movas aoye. 

W here, then, will an Unitarian, on his 
hy pothesis, begin the history of a Tri- 
nity? They are, and they must conti- 
nue out atsea. Yet the doctrine has 
been (like that of Infant Baptism) pro- 
fessed with great piety; it is of very 
remote antiquity; it has been defended 
by learned men of great authority; if 
has been made the key-stone of most 
Christian establishments; and, on the 
principles of our Unitarians, the origin 
of this most popular, this widely-ex- 
tended doctrine, must be involved in 
the thickest mists, in the most impe- 
netrable clouds of darkness. 

Objects of equal magnitude and 
extent in human affairs, have been in 
similar or greater obscurity. People, 
who fill the page of history with their 
celebrity, have been small in their 
beginning, though of prodigious size 
in their maturity; gradual in their 
growth, but uncertain, and even mis- 
taken, as to their origin. The Roman 
nation, so illustrious through many 
ages for their love of liberty, and 
their examples of public virtue, so 
extensive in their conquests, so bound- 


* laquiry into the Nature of Subsc rip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles, 2nd Ed. 
p. 298, 


aptis 





less in their dominions, Vie 
claim to a divine origin, did but pro- 
claim that they were ignorant whence 
they first sprang. Their fame is im- 
perishable in the annals of history, 
but it rises ou a monument, the foun- 
dation of which is buried in fable. * 

In like manner the Athenians, who 
first among the Grecian states gave 
themselves to the study of science, 
seem to have been acquainted with 
almost every thing but their own 
descent; and on this point they did 
not choose to acknowledge their ig- 
norance. They laid claim to a prime- 
val antiquity: and through a disdain 
of being indebted to foreign nations 
for their birth, rather chose to say 
that, like grasshoppers, they sprung 
out of their own soil. + 

These examples will, | hope, shew, 
how what is ancient very frequently 
sinks into shade; that some matters 
of fact in history are often, like others 
in philosophy, more visible in their 
effects than in their causes; and that 
it is unnecessary, as well as suspicious, 
to trace them to foreign, super-human 
causes, 

That would appear to me a most 
strange objection to Adult Baptism, 
which should arise from the conside- 
ration Of its not being received in 
national churches, and as strange an 


* Datur, says Livy, speaking of the 
origin of the Romans, hac venia antigui- 
tati, ut miscendo humana divinis, pri- 
mordia urbiam augustiora faciat, Prefat. 
And the author of the “ Romane Historia 
Breviarium,”’ thus makes out the fable 
Romanum Imperium, quo neque ab ex- 
ordio ullum feré minus, neqne incremeantis 
toto orbi amplius humana potest memoria 
recordari, & Romulo exordium habet : 
qui Vestalis Virginis filins, et (quantum 
putatas est) Martis, cum Remo Fratre, 
uno partu editns est. 

+t Hence Thucydides, in the famous 
funeral oration, makes Pericles say, Ty 
YO Kwoay wer os avros omovyres, dadoxr 
Tov emiyeyvouevay meyor Tovde eAeuBepar 
Or averny mapedocay. Svyo: B. Ad. In 
Plato’s Eaitaduos Aoyos, they are de- 
scribed as AvroyPovas,—r veomevous, avy 
UO ANT pVIAL, WS AARoLy GAN’ Yer ANT 0OS> 
TS Hwoag ev Nwney. Menexenus. And 
in reference to this notion of their anti- 
quity, some of the nobler Athenians, as 
Thucydides tells us, used to wear golden 
grasshoppers in their hairs, insects which, 
as was supposed, sprung out of the 


ground, 
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argument in favour of Infant Baptism, 
from its being readily and generally 
adopted in national churches. ‘This 
argument, | see, is made use of by 
Mr. Belsham, in his pamphlet on 
Infaut Baptism, and is taken, like 
most of his unfortunate criticisms, 
from Mr. Wall. | hope it will make 
his pamphlet sell among the clergy 
of the Established Church, and there- 
fore | most generously notice it. But 
I fear the argument will have little 
weight with his dissenting friends, 
natwithstanding his candour and his 
compliments. | should call this a 
strange objection and a strange argu- 
ment, because they appear to me, on 
truly Christion principles, to defeat 
their own object. Ecclesiastical, like 
civil establishments, take their sanction 
from human law; things indifferent 
in themselves derive all their con- 
sequence from the civil magistrate. 
His object is utelity, not truth, as 
Bishop Warburton states. | shall 
take leave to add, that under his (the 
civil magistrate’s) direction, religious 
rites lose their mature, and become 
ctvil ones. Religious establishments, 
under a weak though coufident plea 
of the unity of the faith, assumed 
whether rightly or not is of little 
consequence) on the authority of pri- 
mitive antiquity, cripples and dis- 
franchises personal religion, disqualifies 
for the exercise of private judgment, 
and, in short, aims to erect one great 
church monarchy, whose members are 
not citizens but subjects; whose con- 
sciences are not to be consulted, but 
controlled; not to be liberalized, but 
restrained; not to be tolerated in their 
own opinions, but to be bound, by 
a sure pledge, to the public faith. 
Such is the nature, such are the 
aims of all ecclesiastical establishments, 
such the primary end and secret springs 
of all alliances between church and 
state. And to their several purposes 
what could administer so efficacious! y 
as Infant Baptism?* [t has been the 


* The ground of its adoption in the 
Greek and Latin established churches, 
might be easily accounted for on prin- 
ciples very far from being reasonable and 
just; though, being once established, it 
would of course become permanent. Yet 
Provision was even then made for the 
haptism of adults. At the Reformation it 
is well known that most of the Protestant 
churches, as the Latin and Greek churches 
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very root as it were of this majestic 
tree. ‘Thence was derived its great 
vigour aud ample spread, which has 
occasioned the triumph of ecclesias- 
tical dominion and despotic power. 
Christ, according to the account 
given of him in the four Gospels, does 
not appear ever to have been in a 
situation for exercising authority on 
the principles of the Jewish hierarchy, 
or of the Romau civil power. He was 
far removed from both. If from the 
former he was not wholly a seceder, 
we find him much at variance with 
the maxims and practices of its priests; 
and if he did not directly oppose the 
latter, we find him warning his fol- 
lowers agatust mixing their state 
polity with the morality and religion 
which he taught. ‘Thus we read that 
Christ called his disciples to him, and 
said, “ Ye know that the princes of 
the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, and they that are great exercise 
authority upon them. But it shall 
not beso among you: but whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be 
your servant. Even as the Son of 
\lan came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many.’ Matt. xx. 25. 
And though we find him making a 
clear distinction between the obliga- 
tions of religion and the claims of civil 
eovernment—* Render therefore unto 
Cesar the things that are Caesar's, 
and unto God the things that are 
(Jod’s’’—vyet, when agreeably to some 
vague notion of his being accused of 
calling himself the King of the Jews, 
Pilate put the question, “ Art thou 
the King of the Jews,” we hear him 
appropriate it to himself in a very 
different, even in a spiritual sense: 
“ Thou sayest: but my kingdom is 
not of this world. To this end was 
[ born, and for this cause came I into 





had been befi re, were united together by 
nonies and confessions of faith. See 
Quick’s Synodicon. But it will be récol- 
lected, that contained 
other doctrines, which many Christians do 
not therefore reckon reasonuble or scrip- 
tural. In the 17th Article of the Church 
of England, the baptism of infants appears 
to be mentioned with some caution. © The 
baptism of young children is in any Wise 
to be retained in the church’ See Bishop 
Burnet’s Exposition of this Article. And 
there has always been a service for the 
baptism of those of riper years 


har 


these confessions 














tbe Ww da,that i sty ear lestitne 
t we truth l.vers ne that ts 
tie tf | eth ti \ Le } iT 


‘ i* meet ile ihe expla » 
his , to bes first followers, and 
exn fits ‘ character and ulti 
mate preten 
R it thing ts s msmuatiny, so 
encroaching, as power. \s soon as 
opp rt | tiered, md wt offered 
" cul , hose why ‘ illed them 
seives hits .. first formed i 
hier ik hu principles, 
and, s » afterwards combinmyg u 
wreaths thy power of the civil magistrate, 
formed a Jewrssh civil establishment 
f( fristianits . and on principles so 
oOppos those t first tard down 
by C hrost, that it has been Dy way of 
contrast, with wreat signilicanes illed 
‘ hat spirit of fatichrist which 
evan, we are told, | work wo the 
times ¢ the \posties Vnd all nea 
{ : stablushed re mrrions calling in 
the word the civil magistrate, 
ethinent par ike of this character, 
mc must do from their very nature. 
Tr ippeal, therefore, and as your 
‘ Presper lent, Lperceive, b s done, to 


the practice of such national churches, 


me fay I ft thee purity at Baptism, 


or ¢ : other C bristian prostitution, 
or docti ne. would have ther i StS 
pr s than a tlatitering ispect, na 


rrist | | f roishing wh @'asy soluti tt 


to any partic lar ditheulty, would, 1th 
7K 1 Pitot, only tie the knot 
mor ssolubly tight ond strong 

I return to Mir. Robinson and 
\| Delsham lhe Roman ¢ hurch, 
hy mg absorbed im itself all the rei 
. is rughts, p vileges nel pretenstons 
of the nations with which it came 
into cont a ¢ illed itsell the Chun ch. 
and we use the term in courtesy and 
custom, but contrary to its proper 
meaning. wed in the New Testa 


ment, where it stands for TT 


issemibly 
of persons formed for ( hristian pur 
PORES, « established Church 
of England speaks, “ an assembly of 
faithful ln a way of similar 
accommodation we call, theugh meor 
rectiy, a large corporation among us, 
the Church, the Church of lLoogland. 
In a political pomt of view we call 
this church in England the National 
Church, but, strictly speaking, in- 
correctly, and still more incorrect], 


rT, as the 


nfant Baptist 





should we call it a National Churcl? 
It is, properly speaking, considered 


politically, a peculiar corporation, 


L hits 


' 
peculiar corpor ition-church has 
iws, article s. 


creeds, canous and 


ive so fur constitutiona tS they 


ire consistent with national law, 

prope riv speaking, it Is not ithe Na- 
tional Church, still exclu 
sively a National Church Nil the 


ditlerenut sects are parts of the National 


Is if 


less 


Church: and each denomination, 
ul know ledged Tie protected bow thre 
state, and recemimg mto its commnu- 
nion members of any parts of the 


nation, Is, properly and logwreally, a 


national charch, and not exclusively 


one sect oulyv, however favoured and 


distinguished by peculiar privileges. 


Lhe Presbyterian, Independent, Qua- 
her Churches, are each a wuational 
church, as well as that other church, 


' 


the Baptists it mw not 
true then, | apprehend, logically true 
that all 


mitted the sprinkling of 


nti so 


Att 


have vd- 


national churches 
new-bora 
babes for baptism. 


In America, all the different Chris- 


than congregations constitute the Na- 
tional Church, bemeg all by the laws 


of the Union protected by the civil 
magistrate, and under the authority 
of the legislature qualified for publi 
services; and asthe whole assemblage 
constitutes the National Church, s 
each sect is a National Church, into 
which any one may be chosen out o! 
the nation, and from which any indi 
vidual may proceed to the national 
advant wes. 


Phe Daptist churches 
thre 


National Church 

the Americans. 
I his, yr rhaps, may be called too nice 
a distinction, but we must distinguish 
when we wish to ascertain the truth. 


Recté distinguendum, si recté conclu- 
dendum. 


But if 


Lnion form a 


of Baptists amoung 


the entire toleration of 
churches, by the national authority, 
should not suffice to coustitute them 
National Churches, perhaps the entire 
subjection to the sovereign civil power 
may Let us consider the Greek 
Church. This church, of such pro- 
digious extent, was settled, in ancient 
time, according to the ordinances of 
the emperor of the East, and still it 
is kept’ in obedience to the Grand 
Seignior and the king of Persia, or the 
princes of the provinces: they always 
were, no iudividual church excepted, 









Baptists, that is, they always bap 
tized by immersion, aud they still 
continue to dose. ‘The learned father 
Simon, who had so thoroughly studied 
the region md customs of the Lastern 
nations, and who derived his mforma 
tion from the most authentic sources, 
« They delay baptism of 
children until the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth. tenth, and eighteenth vear of 
t] The Melchites followed 
Hmnon Op llols of the Grecks,* 
Uhie 
ure not very 
but they 


sAavSs, Line 
t 
} 
‘ 
wcll i 
the Col 
heing io all things true Greeks.t 


* 


Georgians or [berians 


pressing to receive Lycapotasana ; 


re baptize these who return to the 
faith afler apostacy with baptism 
they administer to children conpfr- 
mat and the euchearist a proot 
bv the bye, that the (greek Church 
never administered baptism to new- 
born babes; for they always gave 
the eucharist immediately afler bap 
tism, and gave it to children mia 
spoon. “ The Mingrelians vdanister 


baptism ifiter the manner of the Geo 
clans, ln his supplement concerning 
the Gi Oorgbins and NMingre hans, father 
“simon adds, ag Baptism is deferred 
till the child be about two years old, 
then they baptize it, dipptug it in 
hot water; at length they give it 
bread that hath been blessed, to eat, 
and wine to drink, which appears to 
have been the ancient way of baptism, 
similar to he 
makes of other Greek Cliristians, as 
to the performance of the three sacra- 
meuts, baptism, confirmation and the 
eucharit, with a little variety of some 
few ceremonies accompanying them, 
but not at all aflecting baptism 

“ The Greek (hurch, subject to 
th patrrare h of Constantinople, Wiis 
not always of that vast extent to which 
it attained after that tt pleased the 
astern Emperors to lessen other pa- 
triarchates for greatening that of Con- 
could the 
more casily do, because their power, 


()bservations these 


stantinople,; which they 
as to thinws of that nature, hath been 
than the hiinperor of the 


iad that for erecting new bi 


far greate 
West, 
shoprics, or granting new rights and 
puriscly thous, they stood but very little 
on the consent of patriare lis ” They 


® Critical Hist. of the Religion and 
Customs of the Eastern Nations. Done into 
English by A Lovel, 1.M. 1685, P h. 
t Ibid pp. 61, 62. ! Ibid. p. 66, 
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n Mr. Belsham's “ »] 
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profess obedience to the Onental 
canon law, and the ordinances of the 
i miperol Lhe the (secorgians 
or tbernans) obey not the patriareh, 
who takes the title of Cathohe or 
Lniversal, and vet it is not he who 
is the chief m= spurttual atlars, but 
the prince, who ts supreme in spiri 
tuals and temporals. The proce has 
his voice with the bishops im the elec 
tion of the patriarch, and all choose 
him whom lie desires 5 and the wil 
of the several lords within their tern 
tories stands for law "The Abvs 


sines or Ethiopians, who in all things 


follow the religion Of tire 4 ophilites, 
tla (.areck ¢ hureh, ure 


under subjection to him, who is called 


who were of 


thre maper 2 of thre (sreater and | jrprer 
| thriopone son ol the (oriental 
Churches are now um civil subjection 


to the Girand Semmor, the Armenians 
to the King of Persia 

Now the established Greek ¢ hurel 
never, Tn Any instance, py ctisedl the 
sprinkhug of new-born babes, and it 
Vir. Ra's iCCOULL IS We Il-founded, the 
(;sreck rituals were first composed 
ouly for adults, and afterwards adapted 


to the circumstances of « lildren. 
thr 
argument, 


But, 
advantage of this latter 
ll their charches being 
except those who after 
Anabaptist, 


tthe rsiol 


without 


Baptist and 
wards became Letinized 
all baptized Loy ») being 
loastern 
Church, and the civil imperial laws 


under, too, tlre protects i, authority, 


under the canon laws of the 


and SUPFenac) of reiguing soveremnus 
and princes; with this constitution of 
civil 


ecclestastu il and arrangements, 


what can there be wanting to deno 
minate them, even according to the 
conimon acceptation of the word. 


National Churches 7 

lam surprised, | own, that a Un 
tarian (though | ought to beg pardon 
for wandering out of my re 
cord, by referring to his own book o: 


of him 


lofant B iptlisin, as your Corre spoudent 


will pe clve | un should have cii- 
ployed such an argument, it: being, 
as [| humbly concetve » hot only not 


founded io truth and fact, but cutting 
both ways, like a two-edged sword, 
against his Infant Sprinkling, as well 
Lnitarianism = | not say, 
however, that because any particulas 
doctrine has not been the established 
religion of any country, therefore it is 


not true, but only that if this gentle- 


us his do 






Js) 


man's argument has any force against 
Adult Baptism, it would have equal 
force against U nitarianism. lor I 
doubt whether there ts au Established, 
a National Charch, of Christian Unt 
tarians, at least in Mr. Belsham's sense 
of the word. Inthe Greek Established 
Church, Trinitarianism was sometimes 
the national religion, and sometimes 
Arianism, the difference lying be- 
tween the ducer and ¢usacios; it 
settled at length in the ‘Trinitarian 
doctrine. The Latig Church was all 
Trinitarian, the Established Reformed 
Churches were all Trinitarian, as may 
be seen in their several confessions, in 
Quick's Synodicon. The Polish Uni- 
with all their talents, learn- 
they 
never rose to be 
Che 
moent Jew 8, inles d, 
of the 


ions ol 


tariens, * 


ing, dignity and ind 
had much of eat ly, 
: national, established religion. 
religion of the 

founded im the 
lDeity, w thout 
qualities, a8 
of time, place or person, about which 
the 


versies, through ther many shades of 


powe r, 


sa wniids 
my distinct 
Xi . 
‘Viaimonides } expresses it, 


Crinitarian and Unitarian coutro- 


difference, are concerned, ) the religion 


of the Jews was a national Unitarian 
relizvion. Mahomet, too, colleaguing 
with aJew and Nestorian Christians,? 

1 extracting from them a sort of 
essence of religion, a fundamental 
principle, (which appears to have 


ition of most ancient 
theolovies, till they degenerated into 
wiolatry, 


been the found 


formed a national religion, 


on the abstract ick , the | nity of 
(sod. But | bev leave to submit tu 
your learned Correspondent, whe- 


ther im Aus sense of the words, there 
ever was, or 1s atl this day, any Na- 
tional Church of Chris- 


fians * 


Unitarian 


in examning Christian antiquity, 
reference to the question under 
was thought no impro- 
per way to appeal, in a former letter, 
to the testimony of some learned and 
independent men, who, having gone 
over the ground with the 


in 


5 
cLIScCuUsBSION, 1 


sume end 
mm view, would le competent lo five 


Vr R Limson's 


-_- 


> Nov Eeclesiastic i 
Reecarches Church af Poland, p. 5S4 
+ 


Deus nulias habet qualitates—Quare 


ee ’ 
eoustanter asserimus, illum adsolutissim: 


esse unum Ma mMORICIS Moreh Vevo 


cheim, pp. 79, 80 
| See Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet 








On Mr. Belsham's “ Plea for Infant Baptism.’ 





testimony. Your readers were thus 
furnished with the proper evidence to 
try the merits of the question. These 
learned men were taken from our own 
country; aud they might very easily 
have been maltiplied. But that our 
jury may be as complete as possible, 
we beg leave to add to them a few 
names of foreigners. ‘They shall be 
taken from among critics of different 
opinions on other theological points, 
butall of the first eminence for learning 
and their knowledge of Christian anti- 
quity among their several religious 
denominations. ‘This part of my work 
being ready done to my hand by Van 
Dale, | shall do little more than trans- 
late their testimonies from him. 

The first is of Campegio Vitringa, 
the celebrated Professor of Theology 
and = listory at Amsterdam, well 
known for his critical works on Isaiah 
and the Revelations. He was doc- 
trinally a Predestinarian. 

“ What is advanced out of Cyprian 
is more evident; although from ail 
the other writers referred to, nothing 
can be collected but this; that infants 
might be baptized, aud sometimes 
were; but not that it was the custom 
in the first Church that they should be 
baptized just after their birth, as is 
doue in our sacred assemblies,” &c. 
Observationum, Lib. ii. Cap. xvi. 

[le then refers to Ludovicus Vives, 
and he shall be our next testimony, 
who, in his observations on Augus- 


tne, (De Civitate Dei, Cap. xxvii. 
Lib. i.) after other remarks, adds: 


Let no one be deceived by this 
passage; no one formerly was laved 
by sacred baptism, till of an adult age, 
and when the same person both knew 
what he wished of that mystical wa- 
ter, and desired to be washed; and 
not merely once asked,” &c. 

The next testimony that I shall pro- 
duce is that of Salmasius, which may 
also be taken as that of Van Dale 
himself, who was equal at least to 
those whom he quotes, in that sort of 
literature which is necessary for a 
complete knowledge of his subject, as 
his own admirable work abundantly 
proves, * 

“Something, therefore,” says Van 
Dale, “ must be said of the origin and 
progress of this Padobaptism, which 


-_-— —- 
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* Tlist. Baptismatum cum Hebraicoram 
tum Christiatiorum. 















































thus shew first from the celebrated 
Salmasius, a man of such great name 
among the Reformed. (kx Epistold 
ad Justum Pacium sub nomine Sim- 
plicti Verini.) ‘In the two first 
centuries nobody reccived baptism, 
but he who, being instructed in the 
faith, and imbued with the doctrine 
of Christ, could give testimony that 
he believed, on account of those 
words, * He who shall believe and be 
baptized.’ Therefore, the first thing 
was to believe: thence arose the 
order of catechumens in the Church. 
The perpetual custom also then con- 
stantly prevailed, that the eucharist 
should be immediately given to those 
catechumens after baptism.  After- 
wards an opinion prevailed, that no- 
body could be saved, unless he had 
been baptized: and thence arose the 
custom of giving baptism to infants. 
But because the eucharist was given 
to adult catechumens, as soon as they 
were washed with sacred baptism, 
without any space of time intervening, 
it was instituted that this also should 
be done to infants, after the introduc- 
tion of Infant Baptism.” Thus far 
Van Dale, who was not of the clerical 
profession, but all whose works are 
full of erudition. * 

I have already alluded to the opi- 
nion of Socinus, and other learned 
Unitarians in Poland. ‘To the opinion 
also of the accomplished critic Gro- 
tius, an allusion has also been made ; 
and his opinion was, that Infant Bap- 
tism might be practised, and was prac- 
tised pretty early, but not by Christ 
or his apostles. Annot. in Matt. xix. 
Sensus est veniant ad Christum, ut 
instituantur, non ut baptizentur, nisi 
postquam vim baptismi intellixerent.”’ 

My intention was, Mr. Editor, to 
have subjoined a few thoughts on Mr. 
Belsham’s sense of Infant Baptism, in 
reference to Tertullian, and a critique 
on the word norint, as used by him, 
together with some remarks on Mr. 
Belsham's “ important testimony of 
Justin Martyr,” and his quotations 
from Irenzeus and Origen. But these 
matters, | perceive, must be deferred. 
D. 





* Il pratiqua cette science (Médecine) 
avec succes, et se fit une réputation dans 
Europe par sa profonde érudition.— 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique. 
anlage 
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Sir, Swakeleys, Jan. 6, 1819. 
JERMIT me to assure your Chi- 
chester Correspondent | Vol. X Il]. 
p. 749,) that nothing he has written 
on the subject of my ‘ Bible Only” 
School at Binham, has in the “ least 
annoyed” its well-meaning, however 
mistaken patron. He has warranta- 
bly enough, perhaps, bestowed upon 
it a title, which it seems however, it 
did not deserve. The whole ditference 
of opinion that obtains between us, is 
indeed, | am willing to hope, no more 
than this: that while Lam content to 
seat my little plebeian catechumens 
at the feet of Jesus” 
alone, he would place some Ape!los 
beside them of the same way of think 
ing with himself, so long as they were 
under my exclusive jurisdiction; for 
beyond that moment | profess to give 
them up again to their parents. As 
little, L trust, will he be, in return, 
“ annoyed’ by my Anti-isms of every 
description, if, in aspirit which “think- 
eth no evil” of any other opposed to 
it, | venture to record my conviction, 
that, were every “ note and comment” 
now extant on the Bible, committed 
to-morrow to the flames, the religion 
of Christ might somewhere or other, 
in this our enlightened day and gene- 
ration, arise from their ashes in a purer 
form than any it now exhibits in any 
single established or non-established 
Church in Christendom, 
With regard to my projected plan of 
a place of worship, it is indeed, | fear, 
still more Utopian than he justly re- 
presents it; for it by no means pro- 
fesses to aim at inoffensiveness on the 
ground of being alike and in common 
acceptable to every denomination of 
Christians. Its avowed object is an 
approximation to the apostolic model 
of religious homage: et jure aut in- 
jurid comprehends invocation of the 
Saviour of the world. The Unita- 
rian would have to tolerate Idolatry 
under a roof beneath which the Trini- 
tarian had connived al the blasphemy 
of not addressing the Son as “ an equal 
person with” the Father; while The 
GOD and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was alone ultimately addressed 
as “the Author of every good and 
every perfect gift,” as “ the GOD 
above all, as well as through and in us 
all,” the “one Lord,”* the “made 


aud bis apostles 





* 1 Cor, viii. 6. 














a8) Dp) Plalipps on the 
Lord the “ Advocate at the ba 
hand,” aud im the midst 


ther’s right 
f a congregation mei t gether i hi 
name, would be etitioned, pray- 
ed to, as able to to the 
ill who come unto that GOD through 


+ 


also 


ive uttermost 


him ls wal ls such thi approxima 
tion, the first ste p wo ld be the abdl- 
ition of all unscl ptural phraseology , 
thre subordinate 1b aii i delegated wutho- 
rity of the Logos—Theos, the next 
but with thie mole range of this 
pre liminary roumescripiton, the pro 
pose 1] oy Ww , tiate as free 
Iv as @ ‘ if + nr would 
' proputt 
nimous, 
seat 
a Y + 
! so W 
} . ‘ . 
’ } ’ ‘. 
I 1 1s ( 7] 
there ¢, on the ot] i ew 
s tent Bi eearu 
will 1 s off r one, 
bamiiree | vite hough re 
rm ceeded further than 
to these lin —_— - xf rdially should 
1 re et ee tl reiig service of 
the Lstablished Sect the best, in my 
opinion, hut for its traditional defor 
mi with which Lam acquainted, 


so far purged of what every idolater of 


the litera seripta of the sacred records 
must deem us tivo cay ital pollutions. 
Whether the more swe ping U nitari in 
would patronize what he might deem 
so partial, so mesuftticent a 


not 


compro- 
but from the sj- 
lence of our body, | certainly presume 
that mere man-ism, 


mise, | know 
| tiS¢ the word a 
no mvidious sense,’ 1s averse from the 
experiment. To that implied deci- 
sion, | now therefore respectfully bow 
with regret, and subscribe myself, 


J.T. CLARKE 


See Cir i@shach in loc. 
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Review of his Sermon before the Umt 







Broom Bank, near Sheffield, 
SIR, January 17, 1819. 
FaMIE Reviewer of my Discourse, 
E which was preached in May last, 
before the Supporte rs of the Unitarian 
Fond, having intimated to me, [ Vol, 
XL. p. 766,) that itis not quite cor- 
rect” perhaps, “ to quote [Luke vi. 12, 
proof that 
night im 
cevyyn, sometimes, aud proba- 


our Lord continued a 
‘a dreary solitude, 


sa 
whole 
Sthce “ 
bly here, signifies an oratory, oy 
“house of prayer,” | feel myself call- 
ed upon to ¢ xplain. lam well satis- 
fied, and have always entertamed the 
opinion, that the word 

and 


fogs 7 often 
that 
the sense in the prissage quoted, iis 

Acts xvi. 13, to which the 
has referred me. But the 
solitude’ was a term 
which L applied, as every 1 ader may 
see, not to the xpoceryy, but the moun- 
tain to which our Lord had gone, aud 


signifies an oratory, such is 
well is om 
reviewer 


term “* dreary 


. ; : 
rh Wout h he contimied all night, 14- 
a 


Some indeed 


KTEDEL WY EY TH TpoTeEt Tov Cec 
the oratory of God. 2 
think this to be rather a harsh transla- 
u, and prefer the common verston, 
which is also adopt din the new one, 
d which | have followed, notwith- 
ry its supposed mcorrectHhess. 
Indeed this doption cannot require 
much defence, when it must be admit- 
ted that prayer or devout communion 
with God (which is prayer taken m 
its most comprehensive was 
our Saviour’s object. Indeed it ought 
mentioned in favour of the com- 
mon translation, that the C 
Manuseript has avrod after the word 
roocevyy stead of roo. ‘The reviewer 
has referred me to Acts xvi. 15, 
and Bishop Pearce’s Commentary and 
Note. | have not that author at hand, 
but Ladmit that the Jews had their 
mporevyas near to rivers, or by the sea- 
side, and in other retired places on the 
plains; or, near to ‘as the preposition 
ess sometimes signifies) the mountains; 
but they had them also on the hills an 
mountains themselves, the retreat of 
the most recluse, because the least ex- 
posed to intrusion. See Jeanings’s 
Jewish Antiquities, Vol. Il. p. Ol, 
also p. 60. These TPOTEUY As included 
a certain space of ground enclosed 
with walls and open to the Heavens, 
according to Philo, Josephus and other 
writers, whither devout persons re- 
sorted alone, or in company, for reli- 


scnuse 


to bye 


iumbridge 
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Biblical Criticism. — 


dreary mountains, were frequented by 
such persous as wished to be as much 
us possible remote from the haunts 
and interruptions of man. Such a 
solitude would naturally, I think, be 
our Saviour'’s choice, under the cir- 
cumstances which | brought before the 
reader, and which shew the anxious 
state of his mind at the time, and prove 
how necessary he found it to fly to 
God, in retirement from the world, 
and seek counsel and direction for the 
great work before him. The absolute 
and entire dependence of Christ on his 
Father's wisdom and support, and his 
long-continued earnestness to obtain 
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Suggestion on John i. 1. 
Philadelphia, U.S. 
June 12, 1818. 

DMITTING that the introduc- 
tory verses in the Gospel by 
John relate to the Christian dispen- 
sation, and that, by “ the word,” Jesus 
Christ is to be understood as the per- 
son designated; the explanation which 
is usually given of that part of the 
first verse in which we read, that 
** the word was with God,” appears to 
me to be liable to several objections. 
It is said, that, to be “ with God,” 
means, to receive divine communica- 
tions; and that, “ as Moses was with 
God in the mount, so was Christ in 
the wilderness, or elsewhere; to be 
instructed and disciplined for his high 
and important office :” but, in the 
context, there is 10 mention of, aud 
no allusion to, such an occurrence ; 
and the supposition of Socinus, that 
to be “with God,” in the passage 
before us, signifies, that, as the word 
of God, Jesus was known to God 
alone, is, to my mind, equally unsa- 
tisfactory. 

In illustrating the phraseology of 
Scripture, and particularly the He- 
braisms with which the New as well 
as the Old Testament abounds, it is 
often useful to recur to the passages 
in which they are first to be met with, 
and thus to ascertain their original 
signification. 

In Gen. v. 22, we read, “ And 
Enoch walked with God.” How he 
“ walked with God,” we learn from 
VOL. XIY. G 


gious exercises. Those on the high 
grounds, or within the bosom of the 


re 
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ed, or allowed by law.” 


Joseph.’ “ 


NATH. PHILIPPS, 


CRITICISM. 


Hleb. xi. 5, where it is said, “ before 
his translation he had this testimony 
that he pleased God.” 

The vext person spoken of as 
having walked with God, was Novrh. 
Gen. vi. 9: “ Noah was a just mon, 
and perfect in his generations, and 
Noah walked with God.’ Were, as in 
the former instance, the reference is 
to personal character; and as walking 
indicates a steady, regular course, the 
meaning will be, that both Enoch 
and Noah were pious and religious 
persous when this character was given 
of them. 

ln the first Epistle of John, several 
passages are to be met with in which 
similar phraseology is used. ‘Thus, it 
is said, chap i 3, “ and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ.” Chap. ini. 24: 
“ He that heepeth his commandments, 
dwelleth in him, and he im him.” Chap. 
iv. 15: “ Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth 
in him, and he in God.’ As these are 
general declarations, they caunot be 
descriptive of any special or peculiar 
communications to particular persons; 
but are easily understood, if referred 
to religious character. 

Perhaps, the strongest and most 
exactly parallel expression, is that 
which occurs in Psalm Ixxiii 23: 
‘* Nevertheless, I am continually with 
thee.” These are the words of Asaph, 
aman who made vo claims cither to 
the prophetic character, or to any 
divine mission; they would, there- 


and apply them to the important pur- 
poses in view, present, in my estima- 
tion, the most positive exclusion of 
his Deity that can offer itself to a re- 
flecting mind. |! would add, that the 
translation of the word eveuiero “ was 
wont to be made,” in Acts xvi. 'S, js, 
| apprehend, very improper. ‘The 
proper rendering would be “ register- 
ln the same 
sense the word is used in Luke iii. 23, 
where, instead of reading “ being as 
Was supposed, the Son of Joseph,” 
we should rather read “ legally sanc- 
tioned, or ‘allowed to be according to 
law," or “ registered ‘ asthe Son of 
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fore . be totally ifve levant, if referred 
to constant communications from hea- 
ven, but they are admirably descrip- 
tive of a mind habitually religious and 
ch yout. 

In modern « ynpositions we find 
the same appl ition of the phrase 
“ wath God Lhe followma lunes are 
part ol a hymn by the late Dr. Dod- 
dridze, on “ living habitually in the 
fear of God 


‘ Ag diff rent scenes ol life arise, 


fbur gratett irts wontlad he 
With thee ar st the social band, 
In « “ ee 
f at, the rm me, lis tose | to con- 
struc John 1 . us “ In the 
beginning of the penod respecting 
which | am now to treat. Jesus ( brist 
ex wmte ud Jesus was a pious and 
religio vrson, and Jesus was God ; 
n> \ cn wi sin 7 "bone r | « 
lio) =6oTh rs were ulie 2o 
whom the wort o — Thies 
heswu Wi i it ’ 9 "A it 
treo e. he was tron 
and religw 
Pius, it seems to me, that auifer 
mits m preserved ta the iterpretation 


of the phrase which has now been 
considered; that the Lvangelist is 
made to speak with distinctness and 
precisiol both of the personal ma 
official characters of Jesus Clirist: 
avd that the second verse contains an 
explanatory remark of considerable 
importance, instead of appearing to 
be merely a repetition of what had 
been usserted mn the pres ediny verse. 

These observations are made with 
diftidence, for | am not aware that 
they correspond with any explanation 
that has yet been given of the passage 
to which they relate. 


J. T. 
A 
Breef Votes On the Bible. 
No. Il. * 


pense is no safer rule, none 
more estimable, than that of in- 
terpretating Scripture by Si ripture. 
“ The word was God.” John i. 1. 
Jesus is taken to be imphed by 
“the Werd;” the word of (sod, in 
all its “ fulness,” residing ig 
being promulgated by, him. 
But, the question is unsettled whe- 
ther “ God, »a this sentence, be used 
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in a subordinate, or in the primary, 
setse. 

| will assume (without conceding 
that it is used in the primary sense, 
denoting the Almighty. 

W hat follows? 

In my humble apprehension, that 
the version ought, for the sake of or. 
dinary readers, to be 

« The word was as God.” 

Pronounced by Elim, through a 
medium, it was to be regarded, not 
merely as spoken by himself, but (in 
scriptural phraseology) as himself. 

Pretty bold, it may be said, and 
rather free with the original. 

But, is such a latitude, to make 
sense of a passage, unexampled or 
unauthorized : 

Take the answer in 2 Samuel xxiv. 
2S. 

« All these things did Araunah, 
sa king, give unto the king.” ‘The 
word * as” is in italics, supplied by 
the translators to make sense of the 
passage; Araunah being no king, 
but a wealthy subject of David's. 

lt is possible, also, to make non- 
sense of a passage by a literal trans- 
latiou, unexplained. 

e. g. * The word was with God, 
ud the word was God.” 

This occurs in the context, and a 
more eminent example it would not 
be ve ry casy to cite. 

So, ought not Matt. xii. 50, to be 
rendered, ‘* Whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is as my brother and sister 
and mother” ? 

lf | be told that this and a mu/ti- 
tude of similar passages are always 
understood and read in this sense,— 
be it so! And does not consistency 
require the same principle of con- 
struction to elucidate John i. 1° 


BREVIS. 
ie 
On the Contents of the Book of the 
Revelation. 
No. I, 


N‘ YTWITHSTANDING the bles- 
4% sings pronounced on those who 
attend to the words of this prophecy, 
and keep those things that are written 
therein, many siucere believers m 
Chrisiianity think the time lost that 
is spent in the study of it, and that it 
would be much better employed in 
studying the precepts of morality. 
With them I think this last ought to 
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be done; but also, that the knowledge 
derived from the other would be a 


strong inducement to the practice of 


the moral principles of Christianity. 
Under this impression | shall take the 
liberty of submitting to your readers 
the following sketch of its coutents, 
as they appear to me, upon comparing 
it with the ecclesiastical and civil his- 
tory of the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity : 

Chap. i. 1—3, is the authority for 
publishing this book, it being the 
revelation made by the Deity of future 
events, to Jesus the Christ, and by 
him, through his messenger, i vision, 
made kuown to John, who herein 
bears his testimony to all that he saw; 
and pronounces him blessed who stu- 
diously pays attention to if, because 
the time of commencement was fast 
approaching. 

Ver. 4—20: John's address to the 
seven successive ages of Christianity, 
describing the manner in which the 
vision was given to him, that the 
scene was laid in the ‘Temple or Chris- 
tian Church, (1 Cor. in. 16, 17,) in 
which Jesus, clothed as high priest, 
was in every succeeding age walking 
amongst the lamps or churches, trim- 
ming them and keeping them con- 
stantly bright. ‘The last verse unfolds 
the mystery of this whole chapter, 
by explaining that the stars in the 
right hand of the high priest, are the 
Christian teachers, in the seven ages 
of the Christian Church; and that 
the seven lamps are the Churches, 
whose lamps, in seven success.ve pe- 
riods, are to follow each other in 
being the lights (Matt. v. 14) of the 
world, 

The second and third chapters con- 
tain the messages that Jesus, our high 
priest, sends in each period to the 
Church. ‘The prologue of each message 
is taken from the descriptive appear- 
ance of Jesus in the first chapter. ‘The 
second part describes, in few words, the 
general state of the Church in each 
age. This is followed by directions 
suitable to the period, and interspersed 
with threats and promises; and the 
whole concluding with rewards to 
be given to overcomers, and an ex- 
hortation to those who have under- 
standing, to hearken to the prophetic 
directions. 

_ Chap. iv. John is invited to look 
into futurity: and before we do so, 
it may be proper to observe, that 
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though all the parts of this book har- 
monize together, yet the book, to be 
understood, must be considered as 
dividing itself into three parts. 1. Is 
the figurative description of the Chris- 
tian church, as the temple, with Jesus 
ministering in it as high priest. Then 
follows the description of the peculiar 
state of each church, through the 
whole period of the prophecy: with 
propriety this may be considered as 
the ecclesiastical part of the prophecy, 
and is contained in the three first 
chapters. 

‘The second part of this prophecy 
represents Jesus as enthroued, and 
going forth with his army of saints to 
break into pieces the kingdoms of the 
world. ‘This part begins at the 4th 
chapter, and concludes at the 18th 
verse of the 11th chapter; and the 
remaining chapters may be considered 
as descriptive visions of various scenes, 
which take place from the first esta- 
blishment of nominal Christianity, 
till the grand period of the consum- 
mation of all things. Under this view 
of the prophecy we shall fiad that 
the 4th and Sth chapters correspond 
with the EXphesian church-state, and 
are an account of the general political 
state of Christianity until the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. ‘The Oth and 7th 
chapters run parallel with the church 
of Smyrna, and describe the over- 
turning of Rome Pagan. ‘The 8th 
and Oth chapters describe the over- 
turning of the astern Roman Chrie 
tian empire. The 10th and Iith 
describe the Christian world, as it 
may be called, from the commence- 
ment of nominal Christianity, under 
Constantine, till the conclusion of the 
Millenial age, including the whole of 
the remaining five churches, which 
will be more distinctly seen by no- 
ticing their respective vert A of 
commencement and conclusion. 

Returning back to the 4th chapter, 
I notice, that, in the descriptive mes- 
sage to this church, it was to continue 
from A. D. 83, to A.D. 73. its cha- 
racter was to be remarkable for their 
laborious exertions in spreading the 
Gospel, their patience under Jewish 
persecution, and their trying the cre- 
dentials of those judaizing teachers 
who called themselves apostles; their 
undauntedness in suffering ; their ab- 
horrence of ambition in Christian 
teachers ; that at the commencement 
of this period they were unitedly of 
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one heart and mind, but that at the 
close of ul, a party spirit would be 
admitted, which was to be endea- 
voured to be ce stroved bv exhorta- 
tions to unity under the threat of the 
heht of this church bemeg extinguished. 
Let any one upon comparing this 
message with the writings of the New 
Testament, say, if the prophecy does 
not agree with its accomplishment, 
and if it is possible to place any other 
period of the history of Christianity 
which it would have so well agreed 
with. Let us now turu to the pro- 
phecy. 

Chap. iv 1, Jolin is invited to look 
into futurity, and 2, in a prophetic 
vision beholds athrone; 3, aud Jesus 
gloriously enthroned on it; 4, sur- 
rounded by twenty-four ancients in 
priestl, robes, with regal crowns on 
each side encircling him on the throne ; 
5,6, the usual accompaniments of the 
Divine Presence with the sea of glass 
before the throne; 7, 8, and the che- 
rubic standard of Israel displayed: a 
lion for Judah on the East, an eagle 
for Dan on the North, a man for Reu- 
ben on the South, and an ow for 
E.phraim on the West; whilst the army 
of Isracl under their respective stand- 
ards pronounce that he who was dead, 
but is now alive, and who cometh to 
judge the world, God's appointed ru- 
ler, is thrice holy and all-powerful; 
O—11, whilst the army of Israel with 
their standard-bearers, ascribe honour 
aud glory to Jesus their ruler, the 
twenty-four ancients, or the united 
chiefs of the royal priesthood in both 
dispensations, raise the chorus, 

“ Worthy art thou, our Chief, with 
our God most holy, 

* To receive the glory, the honour 
and the power ; 

“ For thou hast formed the whole. 

“ And they were and are formed 
according to thy will.” 

Comp. Eph. i. 10, 20, Coloss. i. 16, 

Chap. v. continues this grand scene, 
um which the whole army of Israel 
have by acclamation approved of their 
general officer. 1, the sealed scroll 
of futurity lies on the right side of 
the throne of God, sealed with seven 
seals; 2, a messenger inquires who 
is Worthy to unrol it; 3, 4, and 
John weeps because none are found 
worthy; but 5, is comforted by one 
of the ancients, who tells him who is 
worthy; 6—8, Jesus then descends 
from the throne, and takes the book, 





on which the twenty-four ancients 
again pay their homage, saying, 

« Thou art worthy to take the scroll, 
and open its seals; 

« For thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood, 

«From every tribe, aud language, 
and people, and nation : 

“And hast made us kings and 
priests to our God. 

“And we shall reigu upon the 
earth.” 

To this sublime ackuowledgment 
of the royal and priestly rank being 
derived from the superior virtue of 
their Leader, the army of God, under 
his banners, reply, in chorus, 

“Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, 

“To receive power, and wealth, 
and wisdom, 

‘And strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing.” 

To this chorus the whole living 
and dead repeat in chorus, 

“To the Lamb be blessing, and 
honour, and power, 

“ And strength to the age of ages.’ 

The four battalions of Israel, 1. e. 
the united church militant throughout 
the world, under their respective 
standards, exclaim, “ So be it;” on 
which the royal priesthood pay ho- 
mage to their hing. 

We see here the enjoined duty on 
the teachers of that day: whilst the 
army of Jesus was collecting recruits 
in Palestine, and the whole civilized 
world, it was to unfold the vast poli- 
tical designs intended to be accom- 
plished by the doctrines of the cross ; 
and, that though Christianity was the 
most moral and virtuous of all reli- 
gions, yet that was not all, they were 
to prove to Christians the importance 
of their doctrines, lives and conver- 
sations; they being the weapons by 
which God intended to subdue the 
world. 

We are now come to the Smyrna 
state of Christianity. The church of 
Ephesus was, as the name expresses 
it, the desired Church, that state 
which prophets and kings had desired 
to see,—the Messiah come. They 
had left their first love, and, not re- 
penting, their lamp, as foretold, was 
removed. No successors were given 
to the apostles, by whom miraculous 

wers could be conferred on the 

hristian. But he was left to prove 
the truth of his religion by its own 
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superior excellency. And as Smyrna 
signifies myrrh, the incense which 
ascended before the altar was the per- 
fume of bitter persecutions, imprison 
ments, tortures and martyrdom. ‘This 
was declared (chap. ii. 9) should take 
place, aud principally owing to the 
Jewish nation and priesthood, who, 
having lost their political character, 
endeavoured, by all their influence, 
to prejudice, by false representations, 
the Gentiles against Christianity. It 
was likewise foretold they should have 
ten years of severe persecution, but 
that, if they faithfully suffered mar- 
tyrdom for it, they should, by their 
death, gain for Christianity a crown 
among the living; which took place 
when Constantine made it the religion 
of the Koman empire. 

During the reigns of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, 
Calba, Otho, and Vitellius, Christi- 
anity was gaining ground by its sim- 
plicity, and the purity of its doctrines. 
Miraculous powers evidenced itstruths 
to be of divine origin; these, aided by 
the apostolic labours, formed Chris- 
tian societies over the whole Roman 
empire. Christianity was generally 
free from persecution, excepting from 
the Jews. The standard. bearers are 
represented in the square camp, one 
at each quarter of the world, Rome, 
the seat of government, being consi- 
dered as the centre. 

Chap. vi. 1, 2, opens the first seal, 
by introducing to the throne of the 
Caesars, Vespasian from the West. This 
seal lasts with the Flavian family, 
twenty-eight years. Its white horse 
and bow is the emblem of victory, 
and the reign of the princes of this 
family was one season of conquest. 

Ver. 3, 4. The second seal ushers 
in Nerva from the West, and lasts 
to the murder of Didius Julianus. 
Nerva was a Spaniard, west of Rome, 
as was also Trajan, who succeeded 
him. This period is well emblemized 
by the red horse; it being remark- 
able for the conquests of Trajan, the 
slaughter of the Jewish nation, the 
bloody victories of Antoninus on the 
Danube, and the horrible cruelties 
of Commodus, followed by the mur- 
ders of the emperors Pertinax and 
Julianus. 

_ Ver. 5, 6. The third seal is from the 
South, and introduces the Severian fa- 
mily from Africa. Equally well is the 
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reign of his family for about forty-two 
years emblemized by a black horse 
and balances. His own cruelties and 
severe regulations were followed by 
the horrible atrocities of the fieres 
Caracalla, who was succeeded by the 
infamous and effeminate Heliogabalus, 
and the murder of the excellent Alex- 
ander. 

Ver. 7, 8, introduce the fourth seal 
fromthe North, and which contain an 
epitome of war, famine, wild beasts 
and pestilence, which last about fifty 
vears, beginning with the reign of 
Maximin of Thrace, who began his 
reign by seizing all the public reve- 
nues, and exercising the most unheard- 
of cruelties, and close with the elec- 
tion of Diocletian to the imperial dig- 
nity. This is allowed to be the most 
awful period that the empire had ever 
known. ‘Thecompetitors for the pur- 
ple were so numerous, that, between 
civil wars and the invasions of the 
barbarians, wild beasts, famine and 
pestilence desolated the whole empire. 

Ver. 0—11, is theopening of the fifth 
seal, and alludes to the ten years’ per- 
secution under Diocletian. ‘The scene 
is laid in the ‘Temple, and the martyrs 
whe had been sacrificed are repre- 
sented as crying for vengeance upon 
their persecutors; they are exhorted 
to patience, and to consider how the 
Epbesian church had triumphed. 

The other persecutions had been 
occasioned by various causes emana- 
ting from Christianity; but this was 
occasioned by a full determination to 
destroy the Christian name, instead of 
which it occasioned the overturning 
of the Pagan Idolatry of Rome, and 
substituting nominal Christianity in 
its stead. 

Ver. 12—17, isthe sixth seal opened 
with an account of the overturning of 
Paganism. By a reference to Haggai 
ii. 1, Heb. xii. 27, Isaiah xiii, 12—14, 
xxxiv. 4, Jeremiah iv. 23, 24, Joel ii. 
10, S1, Matt. xxiv. 39, as well as other 
places, it will appear that this lan- 
guage of the Revelator signifies that 
the Christian Church was completely 
triumphant over its Heathen adversa- 
ries, and that a new temporal order of 
things had taken place, which it did, 
when the emperors Galerius, Maxi- 
min, and Licinus, made a public pro- 
fession of their guilt, recalled their 
decrees, and acknowledged the di- 
vine judgments in their chastisement. 
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POETRY. 
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, as ! 
reifen. but not fa D) Priestle . 


on Ais Address to the Jews. 


i} 


; 
fEenNl. 


© Thou, whose pious hand with just dis 
dain 

Hath freed Religion from its servile chain, 

Hath taught the soul with purer aim to 
raise 

And vive its Maker undivided praise ; 

Accept the tribute of a Hebrew muse, 

Forgive her rashness, and her faults ex- 
cuse 

© could she speak her own emphatie 
tongue, 

And emulate the glow of ancient song, 

Thy deathless name should grace immor- 
tal lays, 


And nations yet unborn should chaunt thy 


praise, 
But now such tasks no longer Israel's 
care, 
In exile doomed their tedious lives to 
wear: 


Stroggling to live unmindful of their fame, 

Their bread, alas! they seek, and not a 
rine 

No patriot spark durst fire their humble 
bre ast, 

Tw see their oft-re pe ited wrongs rediest ; 

Th’ Almiehty fiat which pronounced then 

doom, 

hlath not in pity yet dispelled the gloom 

Till then, withheld from each ennobling 
pia, 

Which makes man glory in the name of 
man > , 

"Tul then, uncenscious of the sacred flame 

Which fires to Merit, and which lifts to 
Fame: 

J sts of the theatre s— the pe ople’s scorn 

Must we remain oblivious and forlorn. 

And is it then to such thou stretch st thy 


hand, 

E’en to the poorvile stranger of the 
land. 

Pointing to where their warmest wishes 
tend, 


And ardent to promote the glorious end 
And canst thou, vers'd in nature and ig 


art, 

Thus kindly stoop and speak unio our 
heart ’ 

Durst we, then, venture on the hallowed 
theme, 


And you not idolize nor we blaspheme ? 

Then, Jadah, were not all thy woes in vain 

The bright reward might well o'erpay our 
pain ; , 

Then may we hope to see the nations join, 

And with one voice proclaim the One 
divine : 










, 


Whilst man with universal concord bles 

Shall clasp each friend and brother to his 
breast, 

Idolatry no longer boast her flame, 


One God in heaven, One on earth his 
name, 
I 
HYMN. 


He who walks in Virtue’s way, 

Firm and fearless, walketh surely ; 
Diligent while yet ‘tis day, 

On he speeds, and speeds securely 
Fluw’rs of peace beneath him grow, 

Suns of pleasure brighten o'er him ; 
Mem'ry’s joys behind him gO, 

Hope's sweet angels fly before him. 


Thus he moves from stage to stage, 
Smiles of earth and heav’n attending ; 
Softly sinking down in age, 
Aud at last to death descending. 
Cradled in its quiet deep, 
Calm as Summer's loveliest ev’n, 
He shall sleep the hallow'd sleep ; 
Sleep, that is o’erwatch’d by heav'a. 


Till that day of days shall come, 
When th’ archangel’s trumpet breaking 
Through the silence of the tomb, 
All its prisoners awaking ; 
He shall hear the thund’ ring blast, 
Burst the chilling bands that bound 
To the throne of glory haste, 
All heav’n'’s splendors op ning reun 


m 


bim, 


er 
HYMN. 
When before Thy throne we kneel, 
Fill’d with awe and holy fear, 
Teach us, O our God, to fee! 
All Thy sacred presence near. 
Check each proud and wand ring thought 
When on Thy great name we call ; 
Man is nought—is less than vought : 
Thou, our God, art all in all. 
Weak, imperfeet creatures, we 
In this vale of darkness dwell ; 
Yet presume to look to Thee, 
*Midst Thy light ineffable. 
O forgive the praise that dares 
Seek Thy heav’n-exalted throne: 
Bless our off rings, hear our pray’rs, 
Infinite and Holy One! 


A. 
I 

ON HEARING Mr. *#**#**4* 
PREACH. 


Gio, favour'd youth, and to the sons of men, 
The vast designs of Providence explain ; 
Go, and to all his doubting children prove 
Th’ Almighty Father's everlasting love; 
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Teach men the joys which self can never 
know, 
To check the ready tear prepared to flow, 
And tell them what a strong and tender 
claim 
Centres in all who bear a brother's name : 
Instruct mankind, tvo firmly bound to 
earth, 
What lasting joys of more transcendant 
worth, 
What purer, loftier pleasures are design’d 
To be the portion of th’ immortal mind, 
{ f Strong persuasive eloquence possess 'd, 
By learning aided, and with talents blest, 
Let earth’s low cares assail thy heart in 
vain, 
Its pomps, its pleasures, and its wealth 
disdain; 
One task alone, one noble work be thine, 
To vindicate the ways of Power Divine. 
I. &. 
Kendal, 
— 


SONNET TO SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


Composed a short time before his 
lamentable decease. 


When Mercy weeps, and Justice pines con- 
vuls'd 
For statutes blurr’d, that blushing Albion 
longs 
To have annull’d, O Romitty, against such 
wrongs 
Foremost to strive is graceful, though re- 
puls’d 
By all the chieftains of the legal roll: 
The bird that wander’d o’er the water 
spread, 
Whose likeness hover’d on th’ anointed 
head, 
Is a fair emblem of thy clement soul 
That, with unwearied pity, perseveres 
The bloodless criminal from death to save : 
More sterling honour to thy name adheres 
Than to proud streamers that in victory 
wave, 
(he martial truncheon of supreme renown, 
Ut mighty splendour of a despot’s crown. 
R. F. 
Kidderminster, Nov. 7, 1818. 
— 
SONNET 
To the memory of the Iate Mr. Ingram, of 
Tieknal, near Bewdley, who bequeathed 
£600 that the interest might be annually 
empleyed for procuring sermons to be 
preached against inhumanity to dumb 
creatures, especially horses. 


If from the high abode of glorious light 
Angels descend, te mark how those de- 


mean 

Form’d in their Maker’s image not in 
vain, 

Watching with joy th’ attested love of 
right 


a 
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In acts of mercy, and such deeds record, 

Then in their annals Inenam’s name must 
shine, 

Who view’d the God of vature’s kind de- 
sign, 

And cruel treatment to his works abborr'd 

Fain would his generous sympathy as- 
suuee 

All haman tyranny unjust and base, 

The dumb creation’s pain and man’s dis- 
orace, 

And for humanity all hearts engage : 

© happy sympathy of pow’r benign, 

Ditfusing blessings like thy source divine! 

R. FP. 
Kidderminster, Nov. 7, 1818. 


a 
SONNET. 


[From “ Apeleutherus ; ov an Effort to 
attain Intellectual Freedom,”’ 8vo. | 


Deo Optimo Mazimo. 


O Thou, whose bounty gave this mantling 
bower 
Where, from the world retired, I oft 
recline, 
And trace Thy wonder-working band 
divine, 
And read Thy name in ev'ry blushing 
flower; 
Sov’reign of nature, all-directing Power! 
Great source of heing, life, and light, 
and jey! 
To Thee I dedicate this best employ, 
This sweetest solace of the silent hour. 
© search this heart, that seeks no vain 
disguise, 
Accept the tribute, and the labour 
bless 
View the pnre motive with approving 
ey es=—— 
Thy glory, in Thy creature’s happiness. 
Smile on the page that bids the mind be 


free, 
And points the path to virtue, and to 
Thee ! 
— 
LIFE. 


From the Chester Guardian. 


Life’s a varied, bright illusion, 
Joy and sorrow—light and shade : 
Turn from sorrow’s dark suffusion, 
Catch the pleasures, ere they fade. 


Fancy paints, with hues unreaj, 
Smile of bliss, and sorrow'’s mood ; 
If they both are but ideal, 
Why reject the seeming goed ? 


Hence, no more! ‘tis wisdom calls ye, 
Bids ye court time’s present aid ; 
The future trust not—hope enthrals ye, 
Catch the pleasures, ere they fade. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC 
RetiGious. 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Proceedings at « Meeting to consider 
the Propriety of forming an Associa- 
tion for protecting the Civil Rights 
of Unitari ra. 

We are enabled this mouth to present 
sur readers with an Account of the Pro- 
ocedings of a Meeting of Unitarians, held 
at the Loudon Tavern, on the 13th January, 
for the purpose of considering the propriety 
f forming an Association for the Protection 
of their Civil Rights. Sach a Society has, 
we kaow, been long anxiously desired by 
inany Unitarians, and we trust that it will 
now receive their support as a measure 
which cannot fail to be productive of the 
most beneticial results 

Joun Cuatstie, Esq. being called to the 
Chair, wbserved, that all present were ac- 
quainted with the object for which they 
were assembled, and that their friend Mr 
Fox had been instrumental in convening 
them. He would, therefore, not enter at 
any length into the subject, but should 
request that gentleman to explain the cir- 
cumstances out of which the present meet- 
ing bad arisen. 

Mr. Fox.—It would, no doubt, be per- 
feetly understood, that, although his name 
only appeared, the meeting had not been 
convened merely at his sugyestion. About 
three months ago, the Committee of the 
Unitarian Fund was applied to by several 
gentlemen who were desirous that an As- 
sociation for the Protection of the Civil 
Rights of Unitarians should be instituted, 
and who wished the Committee to co-ope- 
rate with them. Some cases had arisen 
which seemed to render the measure ex pe- 
dient, and a general wish had been ex- 
pressed in favour of it from the country; 
so much so, that it was probable, if it was 
not begua ta London, something would be 
attempted elsewhere to meet the general 
feeling. In consequence of the applica- 
tion made to them, therefore, the Fund 
appoiated a sub-committee to meet and co 
operate with the applicants ; aad, after 
mature consideration, it was deemed ex - 
pedient to call a general meeting to con- 
sider the subject. In order to convenc 
this meeting, some line seemed proper to 
be drawn to regulate the mode of summon. 
ing. Public advertisements would only 
—_ drawn many persens together, some 
rom idle curiosity, aad others, perhaps, to 
disturb the proceedings : the easiest and 
simplest way, therefore, was thought to be 
to take the lists of the two known bodies of 
frieuds to ee the Book Society 
snd the Fund, adding to them the names of 


the ofaciating ministers of all congregations 
which occurred to the Committee’s remem- 
brance. The time chosen was thought most 
proper, as it would enable some country 
friends to attend This was the course 
adopted; mauy errors might lrave, and, no 
doubt, had arisen in issuing summonses; 
the lists were found very imper‘ect in some 
respects ; and some from misdirection had 
heen returned from the Post-office: but it 
was trusted that every one would yive credit 
for such errors being involuntary Many, 
it was feared, had been omitted whom it 
would have been highly desirable to sum- 
mon, but he hoped any such omissions 
would be excused. 

Mr. Asptann said, the gentlemen who 
acted as a Committee to prepare the way 
for the meeting had done him the honour 
to request he would explain the object of 
the proposed Association, and propose the 
Rules intended to be submitted for consi- 
deration. In bringing forward the sub. 
ject, he wished it fully understood that 
the utility of such an Association would 
come fairly into discussion. The conveners 
of the meeting had but one object, one 
only desire, to secure themselves in the 
possession of their Civil Rights; and if it 
was clear that they were already sufficiently 
secured by other means,he should be the first 
to waive further proceedings. There was no 
novelty in instituting a Society for protect- 
ing the Civil Rights of Religious Bodies. 
Several such societies were in existence 
The body of Deputies of the Three Deno- 
minations was one, the oldest amongst 
Dissenters, and a most respectable associa- 
tion. The recently-formed society, called 
the Protestant Society, was another most 
useful institution, which arose from the 
opposition to Lord Sidmouth’s bill, em- 
bracing chic fly members of Calvinistic 
communions. The Quakers, it was well 
known, had their Committee of Sufferings 
to watch over their Civil Rights; and the 
Wesleian Methodisis had a committee for 
the like purpose. There was nothing new, 
therefore, in the proposal; it only re- 
mained to consider how far it was expe- 
dient to adopt it. It was known to all, 
that Unitarians were, at least, as much ex- 
posed to obloquy as any sect, and that it 
was but recently that they had been brought 
within the pale of the law. Till within a 
few years they had been protected by no 
law, although they had been shielded, in 
spite of the law, by public opinion. The 
legislature had, however, liberally extended 
its toleration by the repeal of the excepting 
clause in the Act of William and Mary: 
but since that time cases have arisen, which 
1 was well known had created doubts 
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whether the provisions made in favour of 
Unitarians sufficiently accomplished that 
object; and the opinion, he was afraid, of 
very eminent lawyers was, that the recent 
law did no more than repeal the penal 
enactments, and that Unitarians were left 
to stand exactly as they did at common law. 
This opinion was fully avowed in the Wol- 
verhampton (ase, which is still under dis- 
cussion, and in which doetrines were at- 
tempted to be enforced, very alarming cer- 
tainly with reference to the rights and 
properties of Unitarians. It was there 
contended, that they are not within the 
protection of the law, that no foundations, 
none at any rate, prior in time to the passing 
of the late Act can belong to Unitarians, but 
to Trinitarians, as the only species of Dis- 
senters legally recognized, If this doctrine 
should be established, it need not be ob- 
served how mischievous and ruinous would 
he the consequences ; and if it should not 
ultimately, yet if individuals were left to 
protect themselves, they would be harassed 
by the innumerable evils arising from the 
expense and vexation of litigation through 
a long period of distraction and fear. 

It would be recollected that, in the dis- 
cussion on the case alluded to, a very un- 
favourable opinion had been expressed by 
that great man whose loss had lately occa- 
sioned such a shock, he meant Sir S. Ro- 
milly. He declared this opinion in conrt ; 
but besides the expression of opinion there, 
which might have been attributed to the 
warmth of an advocate, he had in private 
letters since expressed a strong feeling of 
the inseenrity of the basis on which the 
civil rights of Unitarians rest. He (Mr. A.) 
had received a note from him, not many 
months before his death, stating his deli- 
berate opinion, that they were not protected 
at law, and that no other course was open 
to them than an application to Parliament. 
He offered willingly to assist and support 
sich an application, but observed that he 
Was not very sanguine as to its success. 
There was, therefore, in the opinion of so 
great a man, a strong ground for action 
and exertion; and it appeared highly im- 
portant to associate, with a view both to 
resist aggression, and to proceed, if neces- 
sary, to obtain security by legislative pro- 
visions. Nothing could be worse than un- 
certainty where liberty and property are 
concerned, It strack him that Unitarians 
were in that state, and that therefore some- 
thing should be done, that they might no 
longer fear the breaking up and destruction 
of their foundations by any internal divi- 
sion, and that they might be secure from 
persecution, let whatever change of times 
happen; and that such a change might take 
place, no one would say was impossible. 
The case of Mr. John Wright, of Liverpool, 


shewed the feeling of many of great weight 
VOL. XIV, 7 
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in the country to be hostile. He was in- 
dicted for promulgating opinions closely 
connected, at any rate, with those of Uni- 
tarians; and the opinion of some persons, 
well able to judge, was, that, though the 
doctrine taught had been held by men of 
learning and piety ; though defended by dig- 
hitaries in the church, and even by Bishop 
Law; a jury might very possibly convict 
the person who maintained itof Blasphemy. 
This ease was withdrawn, but while it was 
pending great difheulty was experienced ; 
there was no body of persons to step for- 
ward, within whose province it lay to de- 
fend Mr. Wright: the Unitarian Fund was 
applied to, and did something; but they 
felt that they were going beyond their pro- 
vince, and were not justified in such an 
application of their funds: they could only 
pledge themselves as individuals, All would 
sce that in cases of this sort nothing should 
be left to accident; no person harassed by 
the bigotry or ignorance of a country ma- 
gistrate, for instance, ought to be left to the 
chance of individual or friendly assistance, 
An Association like that now proposed, 
would give confidence to the expression of 
opinion, and diminish the probability of 
persecution, by shewing those inclined to 
persecute, that there are men of equal 
weight and knowledge with themselves, 
ready to protect the objects of their malice. 

If such a society were not necessary, 
Mr. A. allowed, it would be injurious, as 
appearing to separate our case from that of 
other Dissenters ; but surely it was obvious 
that there was no society which would do 
what had been and might again be neces- 
sary. In the case of Mr. Wright there was 
none. The Deputies were appealed to, and, 
unhappily for their reputation, the appeal 
was at that time made in vain. The abs- 
tract question had been since brought before 
them, and been decided in favour of libe- 
rality and freedom; but it was too much to 
expect that persons zealously entertaining 
the opinions which most of them did, 
should be very solicitous in the cause of 
persons whom their creed must lead them 
to consider as blasphemers. 

There Was, too, a class of cases which 
the Deputies could not take up; he meant 
disputes between different portions of con- 
gregations; and this was one which was 
becoming of considerable importance. In 
the Wolverhampton Case, the minister, by 
setting himself in opposition to the whole 
congregation, and putting in the most ab- 
surd claim, had succeeded, at any rate, for 
a time, so far as to drive out the whole 
body from their meeting-honse and their 
endowments, great part of which had been 
raised by their own contribotions, and to 
put them to what must be to a small eon- 
gregation a very heavy expense, Whether 
the Deputies can or cannot, by their consti- 













tution, provide for the adjustment of such a 
case, they certainly were not inclined to 
do so, and, but for some new association, 
congregations so circumstanced might be 
brokea up from the mere want of assistance 
and encouragement in the support of their 
rights and properties. 

A geveral opinion seemed to prevail 
amone the reputed orthodox Dissenters, 
yrat all foundations with which Trinitarians 
have been at any former period connected, 
cannot be beld by Unitarians; nay, further, 


that, prior to the passing of the Trinity bill, 

| must, the eve of the law, be coos! 
fered us Trinitarian ; and they have shewn 
every disposition to act upon these prin- 
cppics, howeve r rneousistent with those on 
a eh thev protess to rround their dissent. 
Threats had in several places been held 


j n some, proceedings had (it was re- 
norted) been actually commenced, although 
‘ vere suffered to sleep, perhaps, on ac- 
int of the delay and u certainty of the 
‘timate decision on the Wolverhampton 
Case in Chancery For these reasons it 
did seem to him (Mr. A 
ig committee, u if were 
They could 

take leg i! opinions on and 
such advice, once takew, would remain on 
their books; each case would guide a suc- 
ereding one, and thus consideradle difh- 
culty, expense and delay would be pre- 
vented. Such an association need not in- 
tesfere with any other. No case would 
oie: ly come within its jurisdiction, which 
was not strictly Unitarian, or which would 
be within the scope of the Deputies or the 
Protestant Society. It could not make any 


separation between the Unitarians and othe: 


‘ x pedi« nt to have 
A sfand) ; only to 


rive ad ice on sncnh occasions 


emergencies, 


Nonconformists; if it would, let the pro- 
yeet be abandoned; bat the real question 
was, not whether such cases should be left 
to other associations, but whether they 
should be ne gle ected and abandoned . 
He was thankful for what the le gislature, 
in compliance with publie opinion, had 
already done; butit he should say he was 
not contented, he would only repeat Mr. 
William Smith's opimon, declared to Lord 
Liverpool, on that nobleman’s expressing 
a hope that Unitarians would be satisfied 
with the Trinity Bill: ** No, my Lord,” 
answered Mr. Smith, “ we shall not be sa- 
tisfied while one disqualifying statute in 
matters of religion remains on the books.”’ 
This was his (Mr A.’s) fe eling also, aud he 
therefore thought the proposed Association 
rery useful, not only to protect our rights, 
but to enlarge them and those of every 
class of Dissenters; for, in all general mea- 
sures for that porpose, it would doubtless 
cheerfully concur with other societies. 
There was one subject to which it was 
Aificult to allude, bui on which much had 


heen of late said, and of which therefore 
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some notice must be taken. Our adverse. 
ries might be jocular upon it, but to us it 
was a serious grievance. He alluded to the 
necessity of passing to the marriage state 
through Trinitarian ordinances, It appear. 
ed that the legislature by passing the late 
bill meant effectually to protect us; if they 

did not, the act was a delusion and a snare; 
but-if that was their intention, all must see 
that it was not accomplished, while Unita. 
rians were obliged, against their principles 
and consciences, to submit to Athanasian 
worship. 

As a Dissenter, on the broadest ground, 
he should object to such a compulsive con- 
formity, but as Unitarians, they were com. 
pelled, in this instance, to violate their 
dearest opinions, and strongest religious 
feelings. The moral responsibility rested, 
no doubt, on the legislature which ocea.- 
sioned the offence, but surely they onght 
to attempt to throw off the burden. 

For this purpose, it was desirable that 
there should be some body through whom 
petitions might pass. Small numbers of 
individuals might indiscreetly commit the 
whole body. He had himself, petitions in 
his possession, one of which was couched 
in terms so unguarded, that any jester in 
the houses of Parliament might take it as 
an_eccasion to convulse all around him 
with laughter. 

Mr. Aspland concluded by saying, that 
his object was principally to repel the 
charge of wishing in the remotest degree 
to divide the body of Dissenters; he only 
wanted that they should be able to protect 
their peculiar objects, to which they could 
not expect the main body to attend. He 
then read the following preamble and rules, 
that all might judge of them as a whole, in 
the first instance, and ended by moving the 
adoption of the preamble and first rule: 

Tue Leetscature by passing the Act of 
the 53d. Geo. IIT. entitled, “ An Act 
to relieve Persons who impugn the Doe- 
trine of the Trinity from certain Penalties,” 
was understood to extend to Uniiarians 
the privileges possessed by other denomi- 
uations of Dissenters; but doubts having 
since arisen whether that object be sufi- 
ciently secured, it is deemed expedient to 
institute a Society for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Civil Rights of Unitarians, under 
the following regulations : 

1. This Society shall be denominated 
the Unitarian Association for the Protec- 
tion of the Civil Rights of Unitarians. 

_2. The Association shall consist of indi- 
vidual Subscribers and of the representa- 
tives of congregations making an annual 
contribution. 

3. The qualification of individuals as 
members of this Association, shall be am 
annual subscription of not less than 10s. 6d. 
or a donation of not less than £5, 5s. 
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1. Every congregation contributing an- 
nually not less than ove guinea, shall be at 
liberty to send two representative members : 
( iciating ministers of congregations shall 
be eligible as representatives. 

5. An Annual General Meeting of the 
Association shall be bolden oa the Thurs- 
day in Whitsun Week. 

6. A Committee consisting of ten per- 

sons resident in or near London, shall be 
chosen at the annual meeting, to transact 
the business of the Association, of whom 
four, viz. those who shall have given the 
least attendance at committee meetings, 
shall be ineligible for one year. 
7. A Treasurer and Secretary shall also 
he chosen at the general meeting, who shall 
be added to the Committee. The Trea- 
surer shall receive subscriptions, and make 
all necessary disbursements on account of 
the Association, and the Secretary record 
its minutes, conduct tts correspondence, 
ind summon committee and general meet- 
ings. 

8. In all meetings of the committee, 
the presence of five members shall be ne- 
cessary for proceeding to business. 

9. All subscriptions shall be paid in 
advance, aud be considered as due on the 
Ist of January in each year, and no person 
shall be allowed to vote at the annual 
meeting, until his subscription for the 
current year be paid. 

10. The above Rules shall not be al- 
tered except by two-thirds of the members 
presentat a general meeting. Any altera- 
tions intended to be proposed to the So- 
ciety, must be first notified to the Commit. 
tee at one of its meetings. 

Mr. TALFOURD rose to second the motion. 
He felt sure that much would not be neces- 
sary, after the ubservations they had just 
heard, to impress on the meeting the ne- 
cessity of forming the Association which 
had been proposed to them, He had, in- 
deed, hoped that the time had passed for 
ever, When Unitarians had to contend, sepa- 
rately from the rest of their dissenting 
brethren, against the injuries of power ; 
that they were placed by the legislature ou 
the same footing with all others who op- 
posed the established forms, and were only 
called on to unite with them in the noble 
effort to remove every vestige of their com- 
mon oppressions He believed that any 
eandid and impartial mind must conceive 
that the Act called the Trinity Bill went 
to this length ; that, asit repealed not only 
the denunciation of penalties, but the 
clauses by which Anti-trinitarians were 
excepted from the benefits of the Act of 
loleration, it completely tolerated and pro- 
teeted Unitarian worship, and gave to in- 
stitutions for the adoration of the Father 
alone, the opportunity of legal aid, should 
it become requisite. Had, indeed, the re- 
peal of the provisions against Unitarians 
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been preceded by some prosecution unde ' 
them, it might have been regarded as merely 
removing a punishment too severe, not as tes- 
tifying the destruction of a principle, Buty 
granted as it was without any circumstance 
tending to bring odium on the particular sta- 
tute, it could only be regarded as the abo- 
litien of a principle, which the progress of 
opinion had long rendered merely ludicrous, 
and on which persecution by the common 
law, as wellas by the statute, depended. 
Surely it could not be believed that the 
legislature would have conceded as a boon 
that which they intended as a snare, or 
that Unitarians would have earnestly sought 
the repeal of open and undisguised denun- 
ciations which no Attorney-General would 
have dared to enforce, to encounter myste- 
rious ald yague liabilities which Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers would not blush to 
revive against them ! 

They had, however, recently heard it con- 
tended, that all foundations for Unitarian 
worship constituted before the passing of the 
late bill, cannot be supported; or, atleast, 
that in ascertaining the will of the founders 
for the purpose of carrying it into literal ef- 
fect, courts will decide that they never des 
signed to support a worship, at the time re- 
garded asillegal. This doctrine must excite 
greater surprise when advanced under the 
sanction of Protestant Dissenting Ministers, 
of high talents, influence aud prety, w hohave 
even called on the religious world to bring 
their charitable contributions to its aid. If 
such a construction of the will of a founder 
were to govern dissenting trusts, it would 
lead to the strange conclusion that while all 
else might be progressive, while every 
other institution might be moulded gently 
to accord with the advances of the species, 
while acts of the legislature might amelio- 
vate even the established system, the foun- 
dations of Dissenters should alone be inca- 
pable of change; struck, as it were, by 
some cold and deadening enchantment, and 
fixed immoveable, amidst an improved age, 
the only relics of more barbarous times! 
And this consequence to follow the inter- 
pretation of the will of those who first 
struggled for free inquiry—in the principles 
of whose dissent was the germ of all future 
changes in opinion however extended, and 
who had given the first impulse to @ pro- 
gress which their endowments ouly would 
thus be suffered to oppose! 

But we are further told (said Mr. T ) that 
Unitarians, by the promulgation of their opi- 
nions, are still offenders at common law, ha- 
ble to criminal prosecutions, and that their 
institutions, even now formed, are beyond 
the pale of legal protection. This doctrine 
can only be supported by construing the 
proposition that “ Christianity is part of 
the law of England,” to mean Christianity 
as established by law. And to what pe- 
riod of time does the proposition refer? 
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To the period when the common law had 
its origin, the period when those maxims 
were established, which, handed down to 
tradition, and contirmed by authority, are 
supposed to have formed part of a written 
cod lhe present establishment had no ex 

istence iu those times ; and, perhaps, could 
we penetrate into ap antiquity so dark, we 
might even find that Unitarianism was then 
the received faith, and that all ether creeds 
are heresies. At all events, there must 
have been a time, when, under Catholic 
princes, it must have been an offence at 
common law to support those forms whieh 
it is now an offence at common law to m- 
puga. Had the common law of England, 
then, silently changed and veered round on 
every variation of the court religion? if 
it be so, the evil is not peculiar to U nita- 
yiaas, bat common to every class of Dissen 

ters, aud mast fall upon those who are now 
subscibing to support it, For, if any thing 
more be intended by that Christianity 
which it is illegal to conutrovert, than those 

great pre vane ples which all who assume the 

recognize as the basis ol 


Christian pan 


obligation and the ground 


doc 


present mora yu 
of future hope, it must imply all thi 
and ceremonials of 


The law can know 


trines, services, riles 
the Established Faith 
of no scale whereby to measure the degrees 
of heresy 
that in Baptism a child is made * an heir of 


Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of 


liey who presume to disbelieve 


the kingdom of heaven,”’ are then as really 
otfeaders as those who deny the Trinity ; and 
on the ground upon which political iuter 
ference is exerted, the y are more deeply 
ermmimal because the contumacy of schism 
is greater, and is left more entire ly, in the 
eye of persecutors, Without excuse, In pro 


\lso 


on the principle contended lor, of those 


portion as its grounds are more trivial 
within the charch who dispute re Specting 

ay 
the meaning of her formularies, one party 
must be offenders against law, since both 
cannot be maimtaining the true doctrine as 
she has declared it. Courts of law must 
decide between the Evangelical and Armi- 
nian clergy, and we must add to our law. 
libraries. already suthciently extensive, all 
the volumes of ecel siastical controversy 
If, there. 
fore, it were contended, in consequence ot 


which have ever been written 
the illegality of U nitarianism, that all foun. 
dations cren now reared tor its support are 
void, all other Dissenting trusts, even since 
the Act of Toleration, are in the same con. 
dition; and, even were the legality now 
confined to the former, all of the latter es. 
tablished before the Revolution, must be 
hable to be diverted from their purposes 
and that very antiquity become the sround 
of their fall, which seemed to have rendered 
them more sacred. 

But, inconsistent er absurd as the doe. 
wines referred to might appear, they had 
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been recently promulgated under the sane. 
tion of Protestant Dissenting Ministers, |: 
was melancholy, indeed, to ¥ iew these, the 
legitimate guardians of religious freedom, 
thus atte mpting tu destroy its first prinei. 
pl --—to find men holding their own Sta- 
tions by free election, and making the 
proprie ty of such election, and the right 
of dismissal, a ground of their dissent, 
calling on their congregations to support 
the doctrine that a Dissenting preacher, 
once chosen, is established in a freehold 
for life;—looking into dark times, when 
their own ancestors suffered from persecu- 
tion, for maxims of persecution against 
their opponents ;—and searching aimony 
the ashes of bigotry for some spark, which 
oaly th® baste of the legislature to extn. 
yuish its flames had heedlessly suttered to 
remain unquenched, from which they might 
light a torch to consume the instituttons ot 
theie foes, and which must shortly destroy 
their own. There was somethiug low and 
petty in the proceeding, which the furi- 
ous persecutors of old, would hardly hav 
deigned to employ. They would have 
icted a bolder part: if they pursued lie- 
retics, it would be with a disinterested 
enthusiasm, not with an eye to their pos- 
sessions; they might have led them to the 
livres of Smithfield, but would scarcely have 
condescended to put them into the Court 
of Chancery. When it was considered, 
then, that these men, justly esteemed for 
all excellences, save when bigotry usurped 
the place of kind affections and solid judg- 
ment, were our opponents, could it be 
hoped that societies composed, for the most 
part, of the persons over whom their intlu- 
ence extended, would advocate our cause 
agaiust them? Even supposing the ma- 
jority, at last, to be with us, should we 
endure a preliminary struggle betore every 
step in onr defence, and act after it, without 
that promptitude and decision which alone 
could give us the slightest probability of 
suCcCEt ding : 

Por the final result, if this Society acted 
with wisdom and zeal, he (Mr. T.) had no 
apprehension, Let the battle only be fairly 
fought, aud whether, in a court of law, it 
was lost or won, the cause must ultimately 
triumph. The day when the Board Mi- 
nisters should suceeed in establishing the 
existence of persecution, they would mark 
it out for desiraction. Let them ‘* drag 
the struggling monster into light,’’ and in 
that light it would instantly expire. But 
we must fairly meet every objection on the 
ground of its advocates, and must ascer- 
tain the fact whether we were tolerated or 
not, before we either sat down in quiet, or 
applied to Parliament fora remedy. We 
must protect our brethren at a distance 
from petty tyranny, and force it to meet us 
in the face of the world. Then the contest 
would be open, and whatever was the im- 
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mediate issue, the final result would be 
-lerious. If the eourts of law should re 
gard Unitarians as unprotected, the legis- 
lature would eagerly come forward to eflect 
its intentions, and vindicate them from the 
ecalamny with which our opponents had 
dared to asperse them. 

Mr. T. concluded by expressing his as- 
surance, thal althungh the object of this 
Society was to protect a particular sect, 
here would be no exclusive spirit ta the 
feelings which it would engender, Oui 
charity bad not begun, and assuredly would 
rot end, at home. In defending our own 
ivhts, we should ouly refresh aud evliven 
! spirii which would make our a/lversaries 
free men ia their own despite, and derive 
new vigour for the general cause. The 
protection of Unitarian institutions was, 
indeed, must Important to the cause of 
relivious freedom ; as in their success was 
to be found its most productive germ, 
tor who so likely to support it with un- 
decaying energies, as those who teei its 
principles iu every sentiment of their creed; 
who look not duwna, as from a pinnacle, on 
their fellow-men, on whom they are to 
dispense their benevolence, but grasp, in 
strong sympathy, all that is human; who 
alone make charity an article of then creed ; 
and who look on all men as members of 
one family, the children of one Father: 
Never would they relax their exertions, 
till ail that kept this great family asunder 
was thrown down, and every obstacle re- 
moved which was designed to obstruct the 
free devotions of the hearts of its diver- 
sified members from ascending to their 
common Parent 

The motion was put on the preamble 
and first rule, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Rurr rose to second the second re- 
solution, and to express his hearty concur- 
rence in the measure. He was one of a few 
among those who had known very different 
times, that had survived to witness the 
accomplishment of such undertakings as 
the present; and he was confident that 
many with whom it had formerly been his 
happiness to co-operate, would have known 
no higher gratification than the assurance 
that their writings and endeavours would 
prepare the way for such happy results, 
He was desirous to express his entire ap- 
probation of the proposed Institution, and 
the more especially because no one there, 
perhaps, had better reason to know the 
necessity of it. He had long been asso- 
ciated with the Deputies, from whom he 
had uniformly received the greatest cour- 
tesy, and of whom it would little become 
him to speak otherwise than in terms of 
the highest regard; and this cireumstance 
furnished him with the means of making 
some observations on what had been said 
on that part of the subject before this 
meeting. His friend Mr, Aspland would 
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excuse him, he knew, for saying that he 
had not been quite correct in asserting 
that the Deputies never interfered in dif- 
ferences between parts of a congregation, 
They had sometimes done so, and with 
very good etlect; and he was sure, if any of 
the highly respectable men who composed 
that body were asked, whether the cir- 
cumstance of a person’s being an Unita. 
rian would form any objection to extending 
to him their protection, they would de. 
cidedly answer in the negative, Still ne 
one could wonder if prejudices, to a cer- 
tain degree, obscured the better judgment 
and damped the zeal of such persons, in 
support of an individual whose opinions 
were very much at variance with their own, 
Mr. Wright was so circumstanced. His 
case was referred by a general ineeting 
to the committee, which determined not to 
interfere: at the next general meeting it 
was proposed to consider this decision of 
the committee, but the previous question 
was carried by a majority of one. He 
could, he believed, state the probable 
grounds of the committee's determination. 
There had been reports of im prudences 
and indiscretions on Mr. Wright's part, (he 
believed wholly groundless,) which might 
induce the decision, but it was very pro- 
bable that they would have made much 
less impression, and been justly treated 
as calumnies, if it bad been the case of an 
orthodox minister, To provide, therefore, 
for these occurrences, he certainly thought 
an Institution, like the one proposed, 
highly expedient. The very great use of 
such bodies, arose from the weight and 
support which their very name gave to 
small societies of individuals in remote 
places, who otherwise might be despised 
and trampled under foot, 

Hle could assure the meeting, that what 
ever number of cases of ettectual as- 
sistance might appear on their books, 
the actual number would be far greater : 
the small congregation of a village would 
acquire weight by its known connexion 
with them, and thus appear too strong 
for persecution ; and many individuals 
and societies would be esseutially benefited 
by the connexion, whose names would 
never come before them. 

With regard to the marriage ceremony, 
Unitarian Dissenters were most particu- 
larly aggrieved by the forms of the 
Churches of England and Rome. In the 
Geneva form there was no expression, he 
believed, to which an Unitarian could ob- 
ject. But whatever the form, he thought 
Unitarians, and indeed all Dissenters, 
ought to unite to get rid of it as a reli- 
givus institution altogether. It appeared 
to him, that each religious sect ought to be 
left to perform any rites it thought best, 
but that the legal part of the contract 
ought to be civil. He had often thought 
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of calling the attention of Dissenters in 
general to the subject There was, he 
helieved, a statute yet in force authorizing 
the minister to inquire, before he performed 
the ceremony, whether the party bad been 
baptized An instance of this inquiry had 
once been brought before the Deputies, 
who were guing to take it up, but the 
young man, whom i concerned, was in 
greater baste than they, and he suffered 
himself to be baptized first, and married 
wfte: wards 
He would only add, that it was no an- 
swer to the arguments in favour of these 
associations, to say, that the government 
and the courts of the country were libe- 
rally disposed. He remembered to have 
once heard Lord Ellenborough himself, in 
a case of private libel, breaking out, as it 
were, in his father’s spirit, when Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, then Attorney-General, was endea- 
vouring to harass a witness, and prejudice 
the court against him, by making him 
confess he was an Unitarian, aud observ- 
ing, ** What does it signify, Mr. Attorney, 
to what denomination of Christians the 
witness belongs ?’’ and yet the same judge 
would have been obliged, if called on, to 
putin foree laws which treated this man 
as a blasphemer, uaworthy of the Christian 
name 
Me. Honpen, of Tenterden, observed 
that it was not his intention to have offered 
himself to the notice of the meeting, but 
that he felt it incumbent on him, at the 
sume time that he united himself with the 
present Association, to disclaim any inten- 
tron to be im the remotest degree disre- 
spectiul to the Deputies, from whom he 
had received the most polite attention. 
ble was extremely happy to find this feeling 
so general, and was convinced that no 
slight conld be intended He had had 
vecasion to apply to the De puties for their 
advice and assistance, in the case of a 
person whom the minister of the parish 
refused to bury, becanse he had not been 
baptized in the Charch; that assistance 
had been readily given, and had been at- 
tended with the best effect, for the minister 
read the service six weeks after the death 
and interment of the person in question. 
He took that opportunity of expressing his 
grateful acknowledgments, and was con- 
fhdent, that, in joining the present Associa- 
tion, he was not doing any thing which 
would appear disrespectful to the body to 
which he had alluded. - 
The second resolution was carried una- 
nimously. 
Da. Tuomas Rees seconded the third. 
He also wished to bear testimony to the 
polite attention he had always received 
from the Deputies; but, at the same time, 
it appeared quite clear to him, that cases 
pecutia: y belonging to Unitarians could 
net be effectually conducted there, nor 
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ought matters of exclusive interest to them 
to be left to be attended to at the trouble 
and expense of that body, which had al- 
ready large claims on their exertions and 
their funds, in behalf of the general com- 
munity of Dissenters. The third resolution 
was then unanimously agreed to. 

Me. Ricumonp seconded the fourth re- 
solution. Were they about to publish a 
crusade, he observed, against the posses- 
sions of their brother Dissenters, their 
object would be justly reprobated ; but to 
their associating for protection, he could 
see no objection. The peculiar advantage 
of societies like this, was, the facility 
which it afforded for collecting and pre- 
serving that sort of information, of a mixed 
character, partly legal and partly religious, 
which it would be difficult to obtain from 
the mere lawyer. This had been fre- 
quently experienced. If this Society was 
formed, every congregation that might 
happen to have its property or rights in- 
vaded, would have the opportunity of the 
immediate assistance of gentlemen, not 
only acquainted with the law, but who had 
united that sort of religious and legal 
knowledge, which was so necessary for the 
proper conduct of such causes. Every 
one would then know where to go for 
information on these points, and in most 
cases would, in the first instance, receive 
an opinion on the question in dispute, 
that would decide the matter, and answer 
all the purpose of expensive judicial pro- 
ceedings 

The fourth resolution being unanimous! 
agreed to, Mr. Ricuarp Tayvor seconded 
the fifth, Te should only express his 
entire concurrence and approbation. They 
had peculiar disabilities, surely they ough 
to have peculiar Associations, by which 
they would not only benefit themselves, 
but eonfer a benefit on society in gene ral, 
io removing one portion of the ‘lead of 
intolerance e, 

Che sixth and seventh resolutions were 
then seconded by Da, Moxecyt and Ma. 
Parkes, and carried unanimously. 

Some discussion arose (in which Mr. 
‘Gipson, Mr. Rorr and Dr. T. Rees took 
apart) as to the propriety of having the 
officers chosen by ballot, which was, how- 
ever, given up, the general feeliag seeming 
to be against it. 

The eighth, ninth and tenth resolutions 
were seconded by Ma. Youna, Mr. Ives 
livary and Mr, Smactriecn, and agreed 
to. 

Mk. Fox observed the vessel was now 
built and rigged, and they only wanted to 
man her and set ber afloat. He had but 
little to say, but that he hoped would be 
to the purpose. The main point was to 
raise the wind, and a breeze from the 
country, he believed, was most necessary 
to set them afloat, In the few days that 
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had elapsed since the summonses issued, 
he was bappy to say he had received let- 
ters of approval from several ministers, 
and on behalf of several congregations, 
which would become members of the Asso- 
ciation. The approbation of Dr, Car- 
penter, of Brisiol, would have great weight: 
besides that, he had letters from Mr. Soott, 
of Portsmouth, Mr. Worsley, of Plymouth, 
Mr. Toms, of Framlingham, Mr. Blake, of 
Crewkerne, Mr. Astley, of Halifax, Mr. 
Grundy, of Manchester, as “ Chairman at 
the Quarterly Meeting of the Ministers of 
the Presbyterian Denomination and their 
Friends in Manchester and its vicinity,” 
Mr. Turner, of Neweastle, Mr. Probert, of 
Alnwick, Mr. Knowles, of Nantwich, Mr. 
Moore, of Meadrow, Godalming, and Mr. 
Ashworth, of Rossendale. These names 
would, he thought, abundantly shew that 
the feeling of the country, was the same as 
that of London, and many others, he knew, 
only waited for the official announcement 
of the proceedings of that day. * 

Of course it was of importance their 
offices should be well and ably filled. The 
names of many persons would have been 
obviously very desirable, but they were 
already connected with other societies. 
The Treasurer should be a man of acknow- 
ledged worth, stability and character, and 
he knew no one better qualified than Ma. 
Youna. He therefore moved, 

* That James Youna, Esq., of No, 16, 
‘Change Alley, and of Grove Place, Hack- 
ney, be appointed Treasurer for the ensulng 
year. 

Mr. Hotpen seconded the motion, and 
observed, that he attended the meeting at 
the request of his congregation, and that 
he had yo doubt they would, on his return, 
entirely concur in what had been done. 

The resolution being carried unani- 
mously, Mr. Youne returned thanks to 
the meeting. Ile was anxious to observe, 
that there was, in his opinion, no impro- 
priety in his accepting the appointment, 
although a member of the Protestant So- 
ciety. For his own part he liked best to 
fight on general principles; but he con- 
ceived the general body was fully em- 
ployed, and that, for special purposes, it 
was much better to form particular insti- 
tutions. He would only add, he hoped 
gentlemen would not make his office a 
Sinecure, as he was not in the habit of 
accepting such appointments. 

Mr. Fox said he thought all would 
agree it was desirable to have a legal man 
their Secretary ; he would therefore move 

“ That Mr. Eooar Taytor (No. 9, 





* The Rules, &c. will be printed, and, 
together with an official announcement of 
tan proceedings of the meeting, be circu- 

as early and widely as can be. 
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King’s Bench Walk, Temple) be appointed 
Secretary for the ensuing year.” 

Mr. AspcLanpd seconded the motion, ob- 
serving, that be knew no one so well 
qualified for the office as the gentleman 
proposed His family uame was of itself 
a recommendation, and to this he added 
the personal qualities of knowledge, firm. 
vess, zeal and affability. To Mr. Edgar 
Taylor the public were indebted for the 
valuable repoit of the proceedings in the 
Wolverhampton Case, which was pub- 
lished in the Monthly Repository, and he 
had now the conduct of that important 
cause.. It ought to be known also, that 
Mr. Taylor had done more than any othe: 
individual towards originating the Asso- 
ciation, 

This resolution being unanimously car- 
ried, Mr. Tayior returned thanks for the 
honour the meeting had done him, aud for 
the obliging terms in which the gentlemen 
had been pleased to propose his appoint- 
ment. lle could only say, that no zeal in 
the protection of their Civil Rights should 
be wanting, and that he should readily 
afford as much exertion jn their cause as 
other engagements, many of which had a 
prior claim on his attention, would permit, 
He should regard his appointment, as he 
hoped they did, merely as an experiment, 
on both sides; they would soon judge of 
the extent of the business before them, and 
the attention it would require, and if he 
should find that the assistance he could 
give was insufficient to the end in view, 
he had no doubt they would relieve him 
by appointing him a colleague or successor, 
as should seem most for the benefit of the 
Association. 

The following gentlemen were then ap- 
pointed the first Committee : 

JOHN CHATFEILD, Esq., Stockwell, 
Surrey. 

Rev. R. ASPLAND, Hackney. 

THOMAS GIBSON, Esq.,Trump Street. 

De, THOMAS REES, Somerset Place, 
Kennington. 

IVES HURRY, Esq., London Wall, 

S. PARKES, Esq. Goswell Street. 

RICHARD TAYLOR, Esq., Shoe Lane. 

Rev. W. J. FOX, Suffolk Place, Hack- 
ney Road 

T. N. TALFOURD, Esq., Inner Tem- 
ple. 

C. RICHMOND, Esq., Inner Temple. 

It was then moved and agreed, that the 
appointment of the present officers should 
continue to the general meeting in 1820. 

Mr. Rurtr said it was impossible they 
could separate without bearing a testimony 
of respect and grafitude to the gentlemen 
who had called them together. They al! 
knew the difficulty of uniting particular 
opinions, so as to bring them into generat 
measures : he should move 
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“ That the gratefal acknow ledgments of 
the meeting be offered to the Committee 
of the Unitarian Fund, and the other friends 
of the Unitarian cause, W ho have discovere d 
so much zeal and judgment, in convening 
ind the way for the present 


meeting. 
This being agreed to, Mr. Rert moved, 


prey 


Ling 


“ That the thanks of the meeting be 
elven to the Chairman, for his uniform 


ervices to the Unitarian cause, and for his 

ble conduct in the Chair on the present 
wecasion.”” 

Mr. Asetanp said he had great plea- 
sure tw the and ob- 
served, that it ought to be explained why 
they had not secured the advantage of such 
n sone s as those of the Chatrman and the 
Mover of the present resolution on their 
Committee The only reason was, that it 
was thought best at the outset not to elect 
for this office gentlemen who were on the 
Committee of Deputies, as he hoped both 
Mr. Rutt and Mr, Christie, who repre- 
sented the New Gravel-Pit congregation, 
at Hackney, would be. 

The motion was unanimously carried; 
the Chairman returned his acknowledg 
ments; and the meeting was dissolved. 

About fifty gentlemen gave in their 
names to the Treasurer, as members of 


seconding motion, 


the Association 

Communications are requested to be 
addressed to the Secretary, and subscrip- 
tians to the Treasurer. Congregations 
wishing to enrol themselves in the Asso- 
ciation, are requested to make known their 
intention, and to report the names of their 
representatives some time before the annual 
meeting at Whitsuntide. 

I 
Late Proce dings in the Wood Street, 
Spitalfields, Charity School. 
Monday Evening, Nov. 30, 1818, 

A numerous Meeting of the Managers 
and Subscribers to the Wood-Street Cha- 
rity School was held at the School-House, 
Spitalfields. Chairman, James Collins, 
Esq. Agreeably to a notice given, the 
Rev. R. Stodhart, of Pell Street, Ratcliff 
Highway, stood up, and moved that “ the 
children of the school shoald wo longer 
attend at the chapel, Worship Street,” 
adding, ** that the people assembling there 
denied the co-equal and co-essential God. 
head of Jesus Christ; and with Unitarians 
would be damned to all eternity!’ This 
profound and liberal divine had declared, 
at the former meeting, that he that wor- 
shiped the Father alone, without God 
the Sov, and God the Holy Ghost, was an 
idolater; for the Father alone was a false 
Deity ! True Christians, however, that 
follow the New Testament, and not the 
Assembly's Catechism, will continue to 
adopt the words of the apostle Paul :— 
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(Ephes. v. 20,) “ Always giving thanks 
fur all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to God, even the Father,” 
without fearing to incur the guilt, or 
hazard the punishment of idolatry. But 
to» proceed, Mr, Stodhart was supported 
by Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Islington, who 
unhesitatingly declared, though in a some. 
what milder manner, that all denying the 
sacrifice of Christ and the influence of the 
Eternal Spirit, were not entitled to the 
name of Christians, and could not be saved 
in the world to come! * Three Calvinistic 
centlemen, much to their honour, Mr, 
A—n, Mr. L—e, and Mr. E—r, ably 
and zealously opposed the motion, as 
antichristian, and pregnant with mischief 
tothe charity. Mr. Sharp and Mr. Teulon 
followed them ina the inculeation of similar 
sentiments; when the Rev. John Evans, 
concluding the business, spoke thus 
Mr. CuarrMAn, 

It is only justice to myself and a duty 
I owe to the morning church at Worship 
Street, over which I have presided as 
Pastor near thirty years, to say a few 
words on the present occasion. Last week 
I received in an envelope two communi- 
cations of a very contradictory nature, 
and which I now hold in my hand. The 
one is a notice of the present meeting, * to 
prevent the Wood-Street Charity School 
from attending any longer at Worship 
Street.” and the other is the little book 
containing the rules of the schcol, the 
first paragraph of which states, that * this 
school was founded in 1717, without the 
least distinction of parties and denomi- 
nations, and has been ever since supported 
upon the same Catholic principles.” Now, 
Mr. Chairman, judge my surprise when 
these contradictory communications came 
to hand, Has this school, said I, aban- 
doned these Catholic principles? No; I 
have never heard any thing of the kind. 

* » 

Have the church at Worship Street altered 
their religious principles? No; I have 
been with them as pastor twenty-seven 
years, and the only alteration has been 
the admission of Free Communion, which 
[ pronounce an improvement in candour 
and charity towards our Pedobaptist bre- 





* This gentleman rung changes on the 
Assembly’s Catechism, which is taught 
the children; and the children hearing at 
Worship Street any thing hostile to the 
Catechism, seemed most to distress him. 
The Bible appeared to be forgotten. But 
it is worthy of remark, that even Neal, 2 
zealous Calvinist, says, of the Assembly’s 
Catechism, in his History of the Puritans, 
“It has by some been thought a little 
too long, and in some particulars too 
abstruse for the capacities of children!” 
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thren, whom we highly esteem, (though 
they difler from us on the subject of‘ bap- 
tism,) distingnished as they in general are 
for their virtue and piety. What then can 
be the ground of the extraordinary purpose 
fur which this numerous assembly are 
called together this evening Have we 
at Worship Street been deficient In our 
No: almost 
every person of property amongst us ts 
a subscriber; and a very few years ago, 
owing to the pressure of the times, when 
the support of the school was diminished, 


subseriptions tu this charity 


1 among others was called upon to double 
my subseription; which was tomediately 
done. Have we at any time been back- 
ward with our annual charity sermons, 
No; Jast May 
two sermons were preached for this pur 
pose at Worship Street : and both myself 
ave up to two respectable 


when it came to our turn 


ind colleague 2 
ministers—Dr. Philipps and Mr. Fox— 
under the idea of their obtaining a larger 
sum for the charity. Have our deceased 
friends been deficient in legactes to the 
Within 
these last ten years, no less a sum than 
£1200 hath been bequeathed for the be 
nefit of the Wood-Street Charity Scheol! 
My late worthy friend and constant hearer 
Mr. Joseph Coope), who left you £1000 
Sterling, a little more than twelve months 
ago, Was attached to this school on account 
of the liberal principles by which it is 
characterized; and hence his munificent 
legacy! Had this cloud of illiberality 
which has been gathering around our in- 
stitution appeared in his life-time, and 
been suffered to obscure its glory, not a 
farthing of his money would have been 
now in your possession. But on account 
of its catholic principles he befriended it 
through life, and at his decease left a 
permanent memorial of his regard to pos- 
terity! Thus the living and the dead at 
Worship Street have been studious of the 
welfare and intent on the prosperity of the 
charity. After this are we to be told that 
it is in contemplation to remove the chil 
dren from their attendance at Worship 
Street? Justice and gratitude dictate an 
Opposite conclusion. 

But ou religious principles, it seems, 
are dangerous, aud pregnant with mischief 
to the minds of the children \s to our 
principles, they are now what they have 
always heen; founded on the New Tes- 
tament. We firmly believe in the divine 
mission of Jesus Christ, who lived and 
died for the great family of mankind. 
Our creed is indeed summed up in the 
words of the Saviour: “ God so loved the 
World, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” But, 
Mr. Chairman, it is not theoretical prin- 
ciples that make the Christian; it is the 
VOL. XIv, I 


institution ? No: far from it, 
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lemper aud disposition—the heart itself 
that the Supreme Being regards with ap- 
probation, We touch one another on 
every side. It is therefore our behaviour 
and conduct towards each other through 
life that will be inquired into at the last 
great day of aceount, when the plaudit 
will be uttered, * Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy 
af thy Lord.’ We trust nevertheless that 
we are right in our religious principles ; 
but being fallible creatures, we would 
avoid all dogmatism and uncharitableness, 
We only claim that liberty which we freely 
evrant to others. We eondemn not our bre- 
thren of different sentiments, To bear 
and forbear is the indispensable duty of 
humanity They ditier no farther from 
us than we differ from them. We would 
view all our fellow-christians with au eye 
of love and beniguity. ‘ Judge not, that 
ve be not judged; for with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be mea 
sured to you again.”’ 

But we are not met here, Mr. Chairman, 
to discuss confessions of faith; we are 
desirous of joining heart and hand to pro- 
mote the interests of the charity. And 
has it not been found that the catholic 
principles on which the school is con- 
ducted have ensured tts prosperity ? it 
has been established upwards of a hundred 
years; and last year you celebrated with 
joy and gratitude its centenary anniver- 
sary! On that, as well as on every aunnal 
occasion, its liberal principles have been 
mentioned in terms of the highest com- 
inendation And I well recollect how 
at your annual dinners the late Dr. Henry 
Hunter, your revered and perpetual chair- 
man. (and he was a Calvinist,) dwelt on 
the catholic basis of the school, descanting 
most eloquently, so as to electrify and 
delight, by his expanded sentiments, the 
whole company. Your institution, indeed, 
reared on its broad foundation, has stood 
the test of time, whilst other institutions, 
of a more narrow and contracted spirit, 
have sunk and disappeared for ever ' Your 
charity having survived a century, with 
increasing prosperity and glory, resembles 
the British oak, which, through each sue 
cessive period, only strikes deeper its roots, 
and extends more widely its branches ; 
blessing, by its wrateful shade, those who 
seek and enjoy iis protection. And thus 
it is that the most excellent of all ont 
religions societies for “ distributing Bibles 
without note or comment,” hath spread 
itself to the ends of the earth. * 


* In the aceount of the British and 
Foreign School Society, it is admirably 
remarked, ** Education conducted on en- 
lightened principles, while it incnicates 
the purest morality and the most impor 
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Mr. Chairman, I beg pardon for tres- 
passing so far on the patience of this 
respectable assembly; only entreating that 
you would act as Christians in this mo- 
mentous business, by observing the golden 
maxim of our blessed Saviour, of “* doing 
to others as you would wish they should 
do unto you; the 
solemn asseveration of the apostle Paul, 
that without love or charity, the pre- 
fession of any or of every religion 1s 


and remembering 


nothing else than sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal ' 

You will please to exeuse my having 
sat whilst | you, owing 
to an affliction in my lower limbs—a cir- 


Indeed, 


have addressed 


cumstance known to most of you. 
borne in amongst you this evening by my 
two sons, | am reminded of my name-sake 
the venerable apostle John, who, living 
(as ecclesiastical historians tell us) to up 
wards of a hundred years, was used to be 
carried into the primitive assemblies, with 
wrinkled countenance, only to lift up bits 
withered hands, and utter trom hits aged 


and quivering lips, * Little children, love 


one anothel 

The Chairm in, Who had pre sided with 
the utmost mmpartiality, thea put the mu- 
tion—** That the children of the school 


should not any lougel aitend Worship- 


Sireet ( hapel , when tt was nevatived 
by thirty-eight to exghteen, a more than 
double majority 

——_ 
(a lecrded in the Court of Aang's 


Bench, on a Dissenter's Claim of 


I-exemption from Toll on a Nunday. 


\\ rw sh to present our reé ides \ ith a 
‘ ect Reg ster and Report ft all cases 
wi ! the Co s of | iw. af 


tant poruts of religion, from the unerring 
standard of Divine Inspiration, excludes 
the 
divide the 


Bible, vm othe 


peculiar tenets of catechisms which 


opinions of gor d men—th 
authorized ve rsion, without 
nete or comment, bei iv the only religious 
Book taught in its schools; and thus all 
sects and parties may s¢ nd thei: children 
to British 


hdence Care 1s 


with the 


} 
schools preatest con 
time taken 


tu secure attention to religious duties, by 


at the same 


me ’ ] . } 
encouraging Ule children 


to attend such 
Sunday Schools as are approved by their 
parents, and by requiring proofs of thei 
thos 


their parents or trends may preter, 


presence at places of worship which 


Chil 


drea whose parents profess different creeds, 
being thus educated together, may natu. 
rally be expected to teel a regard fi r each 
other, calculated to obviate that prejudice 
which has heretofore produced much mis. 
chief in the world, and thereby to nnect 


all the mem le rs of the community by the 


bonds of Christian charity ' 


Intelliqence.—Claim of Exemption from Toll on a Sunday. 


‘* 





fecting the Rights of Dissenters, and we 
therefore insert the following Report of 
the proceedings in Lewis ev. Hammond, 
from the second vol. of Barnewall and 
Alderson’s Reports, pp- 206—210, parti- 
cularly as an idea has, we know, been 
entertained, that the decision Was of some 
general principle injurious to the interest 
of Dissenters; whereas it will be 
that it was a mere question of construction 
of a local act, the wording of 
which gives, in some respects, as little 
protection to the Churchman as the Dis. 
This case will, however, we hope 


seen, 


obscure 


senter. 
oceasion a greater attention to the w ay of 
wording these clauses in future, 


Lewis v. Hammonn, Nov. 23, IS18 


This was an action breught by the plain 
tif! for money had and received by the 
defendant to his use. Plea, general issue, 
‘+ The cause was tried before //o, 


at the last assizes for the county of Il alts, 


roud , : 
and a verdict was found tor the plaintiffs, 
damages 10d. and costs 40s., subject t 
the opinion of the Court, upon the fol- 
lowing case : 

* By anact of the 37 G. LIT. there was 
directed to be taken at the several turn 
pikes erected by virtue of that act, the 
toll of Sd. for every horse drawing ans 
carriage, with the usual power of distress 
in case of non-payment. The act con- 
tamed a proviso, that no toll should be 
demanded or taken for the 
person or persons residing in any township 
or parish in which the roads Jay, going 
to and returning from their proper paro- 
chial chureh, chapel, or other place ol 


passage of any 


religious worship, on Sundays, or attending 
the tuneral of any person or persons that 
shenld die and be buried in the sam 
parish. The plaintiff was and had been 
for a long period, an inhabitant of Rowde, 
one of the parishes in which the roads 
mentioned in the act lay, where there was 
# parish church. During all that time, 
he had been a member of a congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters, whose place of 
religious worship was at Devizes, and a 
reyular attendant at, and contributor to, 
such place of religious worship, which 
was found by the jury to be his proper 
piace of religious worship. On Sunday, 
20th April, the plaintiff, with his family 
went ina taxed cart drawn by two horses, 
trom his house at Rowde, to the meeting- 
house at Devizes, for the purpose of at- 
tending, and did attend the celebration 
of divine worship there. He went thither 
by the direct road, and returned direct to 
his own house, and in so doing passed 
through a turnpike gate in the parish of 
Rowde, being one of the turnpike gates 
erected by virtue of the act. The meet 
ing-house was in the parish of St. Mary, 
Devizes, and there were two intervening 









parishes between that parish and the parish 
of Rowde. The defeudant was the col- 
lector of the toll at the gate, and demanded 
the sum of 10d. for the passage of the 
plaintiff in his cart The plaintiff stated 
the place, and the purpose to and for 
which he was going, and claimed to be 
exempted from the payment of toll, under 
the proviso in the act. The defendant 
refused to permit the plaintiff to pass 
without payment of the toll, and the plain- 
tiff, to avoid the distress which was threat- 
ened, paid L0d., which was so demanded. 
* This case was argued on a former day 
m this term, by Gaselee for the plaintifi, 
and C. F. Williams, for the defendant. 
Phe Court went so fully into the question 
n giving judgment, that it became unne- 
‘essary to state the arguments; and now, 
* Annort, C. J. delivered the judgment 
f the court. This case was very well ar- 
sued before us, in the course of the present 
term. By the body of the act the toll is 
mposed venerally ; the party who declines 
fo pay it, must therefore bring himself 
within the terms of the exception; but we 
ire of opinion that the plaintiff has not 
been able to do so. The early parts of 
the clause of exemption are not framed 
with such perspicuity as to aid the con- 
struction of the latter part, upen which 


this question has arisen, That part is as . 


follows: ‘nor for any person or persons 
residing in any township or parish, in 
which the said roads lie, going to and re- 
hurning from their proper parochial chureh, 
chapel, or other place of religious worship 
on Sundays. This exception does not 
extend generally to all persons going to 
vv returning from a place of religious 
worship, nor even to all persons going to 
r returning from their proper place of 
religious worship ; for it is obvious, that a 
person of the same religious persuasion as 
the plaintiff, and who should be a member 
of a Dissenting congregation, assembling 
at a place situate in one of the parishes in 
which these roads lie, but who should reside 
out of any of those parishes, would not be 
entitled to the benefit of the exemption. 
It is obvious also, that members of the 
Church of England, residing in one of 
the parishes, who should resort to a church 
in another parish, either ordinarily, by 
reason of its more near and cenvenient 
situation, orat extraordinary seasons, when 
the church of their own parish might hap- 
pen to be under repair, would not be en- 
titled to the exemption ; because such 
persons would not be going to their proper 
church. And this appears to us to shew, 
that the words ‘chapel or other place of 
religious worship,’ which follow the word 
church, are to be understood of places of 
the same kind as church, which is first 
mentioned. It is not denied that they are 
to be so understood, as far as regards the 
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first epithet ‘ proper,’ that is, that they are 
to be understood of places of assembly, of 
which the parties resorting to them are 
quodammodo members. And we think 
they are so to be understood also, with 
reference to the epithet, * parochial,’ and 
that this word is to be applied in construe- 
tion, not to the word church only, but also 
to the following words, * chapel or other 
place of religious worship,’ as denoting 
the situation of such chapel or other place, 
with reference to the residence of the per- 
sons frequenting it. This construction is 
also aided by the consideration of conve- 
nience. The gate-keeper may be expected 
to inform himself as to the persons residing 
in his parish, the places of worship situate 
within it, and the hours of usual attendance 
at them, but he cannot be expected to ac- 
quire such information, as to other and 
more distant places: and unless we are 
right in our construction of the clause, 
there will be no limit to the distance of 
the place, except such as the practicability 
of travelling to it may impose. The ex- 
tensive limits, therefore, contended for by 
the plaintiff, may occasion much uncer- 
tainty and confusion, and much dispute 
and wrangling, on a day that ought to be 
specially devoted to eharity and peace. 
For these resons, we are of opinion, that 
the plaintiff is not entitled to recover; and 
the postea must be delivered to the defen- 
dant, that a nousuit may be entered. 

“ Judgment for Defendant,” 

Mg 


Derby, Nottingham and the South of 
Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Ministers 
of the Association formed for the connties 
of De rby and Nottingham, and the South 
of Yorkshire, was held at Shefheld, on the 
22nd of last December. The sermon was 
preached by the Rey. Mr. Williams, of 
Manstield, from 2 Tim. ii. 15. The devo- 
tional and other parts of the service were 
conducted by Mr. Turner, of Nottingham, 
The discourse, as the text will shew, con- 
tained, principally, advice to ministers, 
both in the discharge of their duty, and 
under those trials to which they are too 
often exposed from captions and perturbed 
spirits. It contained also many useful hints 
to congregations, relative to the manner in 
which they should behave to their pastors, 
and receive their instructions, * esteeming 
them highly for their works’ sake,”’ shewing 
them respect, manifesting an attentive and 
candid mind, not neglecting “ the assem- 
bling of themselves together, as the manner 
of some (we may add in these times many } 
is,” and joining them heartily in their ex- 
ertions to promote the “ truth as it is in 
Jesus,” and advance the interests of pure 
and undefiled religion throughout the 


world. 











Ho 


After the service, the ministers, witha 
few friends, (amongst whom was Samuel 
Shore, Esq, of Meersbrook, that veteran 
friend of truth and Christian liberty, dined 
together at the Tontine lun. | 

The ministers present were, Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Manstield ; Mr. Turner, of Not- 
tingham ; Mr Viper, of Norton; Mr 


Hrettel!, of Rotherham ; Mr. Platts, of 


Doncaster: Mr. Wallace, of Chesterfield ; 


Mr. Wright, of Stannington; and Dr, Na- 


thaniel Philipps, of Shetheld 
The next meeting will be held at Mans- 
field. 
—— 


Meanchesler Pre shyterian Quarterly 
Meeting, ye. 
Sir, 

Tus last Quarterly Meeting of Presby- 
terian Ministers in this town and neigh- 
bourhood, was held on the 6th instant, at 
Doblane Chapel, near this town. The 
Rer. Johan Smethurst introduced the ser- 
vice, and the Rey, John Grondy preached 
the sermov, from 2 Tim, iv. 3, 4. The 
attendance at the chapel was humerous, 
aud cred. able to the Christian zeal both 
of the minister and the congregation, 
The ministers, to the number of fourteen, 
returned to Manchester in the afternoon, 
and with about au equal number of lay 
brethren, partook of aa economical dinner 
at the Bridgwater Arms. The afternoon, 
as usual, was agreeably spent in the ex- 
pression of sentiments congenial to the 
oteasion, and to the views of our denomi- 
nation of Christians, and the company Was 
frequently gratific d with the remarks which 
they ealled forth from several gentlemen 
present ln one subject the meeting 
seemed to take particular ieterest—the 


proposed iastitatiion for the Protection of 


the Civil Kights of Unitarians; and it was 
unanimously resolved, that a communica- 
tion relative te it be traasmitted to Mr Fox, 
betore the propose d mee ting atthe London 
Tavern, on the 13th instant. 

This day, the Anonal Meeting of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Unitarian Book 
and Tract Society was held. The Trea- 
gurer's account Was received with great 
satisfaction; from which it appeared that 
the tastitution mina prosperous and pro- 
yressive state; the number of subscribers 
having increased, and not much fewer than 
three thousand books and tracts having 
been distributed in the course of the last 
year. The Rev. B. R. Davis preached the 
annual seruron on behalf of the institution 
yesterday in the evening, at the 
of the Rev. William Hawkes 
Street. 


chape) 
» in Moseley 
| Uwing to some reasons, the an- 
dience was but small, and the stun collected 
of course, in propertion. 
The Quarterly Meeting, in a collective 
capacity, having not deigned to take notice 
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of the charge of duplicity urged against 
its members by an anonymous writer ig 
the Repository, [ may be allowed to add, 
in an extra-official capacity, that I do not 
intend, after this time, to take any farther 
notice of the dispute. A dispute about 
names is seldom attended with guod, fre- 
quently with mischief, and has attractions 
only for weak minds and meddling dispo- 
sitions. If there was no other reason of 
retaining, for the present, the denomination 
Presbyterian, the fact that some of thie 
congregations composing the Quarterly 
Meeting are not Unitarian, and would not 
have joined it under the denomination 
Unitarian, is sufficient. But they have 
so great a degree of liberality, and are 
such strenuous advocates for Christian 
liberty and free inquiry, that they have 
no repugnance to associate with their Uni- 
tarian brethren, who are, in this respect, 
like-minded with themselves. The reso- 
lation of the Quarterly Meeting transmitted 
to Mr. Fox, relative to the Civil Rights of 
Wnitarians, is a pretty satisfactory comment 
on my text, and exhibits the subject ina 
clear light even to ordinary capacities. 
When the term Wnitarian shall have become 
sufficiently definite in its application in 
general, and when the professors of Uni- 
tarianism shall have constructed a system 
of union and discipline, at once simple, 
comprehensive and effective, then probably 
there will be less difficulty in discontinuing 
the use of the denomination Presbyterian 
—a denomination which custom and long 
usage so strongly sanction, though its 
meaning, like that of most words in all 
languages, must be necessar ily altered and 
modified by the changes which times and 
circumstances unavoidably produce. 
W. J. 
Manchester, January 7, 1819. 
— po 
Unitarian Fund. 


(From the Report of 1818, we extract 
the following passages, containing Mr. 
Wright's Journal of his Mission in 
Scotland, in 1817. We shall hereafter 
give monthly an article uuder this head. 

Ep. | 
Eieur years have elapsed since I first 
visited Scotland as an Unitarian Missionary. 

At that time there were but few avowed 

Unitarians north of the Tweed, in compa- 

rison of what now openly profess the Uni- 

tarian doctrine, unite in the worship of 
the one God, the Father, and are connected 
together in an annual asseciation for the 
promotion of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

As might naturally be expected, from 2 

view of all the cireamstances of the case, 

though much has been done, the Unita- 
tarians in North Britain are still a little 
flock in comparison of the disciples of 

Joha Calvin; their teligious views are 






















































ich miscouceived and inisrepresented, 
vod) thet upponenuls, though evidently 

umed at the progress they have already 

ide, affect to despise them as being fewer 

: number than they really ave. 

Were their number much smaller than 
tis, this would certainly be no argument 
against the truth of the doctrine they 
malatain: though it might lead these who 
regard the popularnits of a deetrine more 
than the evidences of its truth, to think 
meanly of it. The more unpopular any 
part of divine truth is, the gieater is the 
honour of professing and promoting it. 

Judging that some account of the state 
and progress of Unitarianism among our 
Northeru brethren will be aeceptable to 
Is in England, I shall 


connec! V th the account ol miy last 


many ot. our frien 


Mission in the North, some remarks on 
this subject Il feel the less hesitation tu 
doing this, as 1 have been pretty well ac- 
quainted with the Scotch Unitarians and 
their progress tor eight years past, having, 
during that time, pertormed tour Mis 
sionary journeys among them, from the 
last of which IT am just returned, after 
spending more thau six months north of 
the Tweed. 

I went to Edinburgh the last week in 
January, and, after spending twenty-eight 
weeks in Scotland, re-entered England on 
the 17th of August. During this journey, 
a considerable part of my time was spent 
ia Edinburgh and Glasgow ; this, particu- 
lar circumstances rendered  necess3 95 
and, as it afforded me opportunities of 
preaching on a greater variety of subjects, 
and of having more intercourse with the 
friends than is usually practicable in my 
Missionary journeys, I trust it rendered my 
labours more effective and successful in 
those populous cities, 

The knowledge of Unitarianism has 
been extended during the three years which 
have elapsed since my third Mission to the 
North. This has been chiefly by the cir- 
culation of books, especially by Mr. Yates’s 
publications in reply to Mr. Wardlaw of 
Glasgow, and Dr. Smith’s publications at 
Edinburgh. To the same great object the 
occasional labours of some of the students 
at Glasgow, in several places in the west 
of Scotland, have contributed. During 
the above period, the churches at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow have had to regret the 
removal to England of their mach-esteemed 
ministers Mr. J. Yates, and Dr. Smith, 
whose labours were highly valued. In 
some places I had now the pleasure of 
finding my former labours had not been in 
vain, but had been prodactive of perma- 
nent effects. On the whole, the prospect 
ofthe Unitarian cause being successful in 
Scotland is good, notwithstanding some 
arscouraging circumstances; and, I con- 
ceive, cannot fail of being realized, if pro- 
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per means be apphed with persevering 


exertion: what I have to state respecting 


the difierent places L visited, will, 1 trust, 
shew this. 
Hdinburgh. 

The Unitarian chareh in this city being 
without a minister, solicited me to go down 
and spend three months with them. In 
compliance with this wish, and with the 
advice of the Comittee in Loudon, | went 
down and spent the months of February, 
Mareh and April in the northern capital 
during which time I preached thirty sevreu 
discourses, administered the Lord's Sup. 
per, &c. The morning and afternoon eon- 
gregations were not large, but I had the 
hapyrin sof seeing some increase, and of 
learning that some persous who had left the 
Society fur several years, returned and 
neain became regular attendants. It was 
proposed to me to deliver a Course of Lec 
tures, on the Doctrines maintained by Uni- 
tarians ; with this proposal T @eladly cam- 
plied, and continued the Lectures on Sun- 
day evenings so long as I stayed. Having 
fixed onthe subjects, the Lectures were ad- 
veitised in one of the public papers, and 
by printed bills. They were always well 
attended, frequently by large audiences, 
who were very attentive. 1 was pleased to 
find that among the strangers who came to 
hear the Lectures, a number of the same 
persous continued to attend to the end of 
the course. On the evenings when they 
were delivered, small tracts were distri- 
buted at the doors of the place of meeting, 
and were received with eagerness. The 
Society at Edinburgh, though not nume- 
rous, isrespectable. Its members well un- 
derstand, and are firmly established in the 
doctrines they profess. They are united 
and happy with each other. Their con. 
duct in life does credit to the ir profession. 
They have some zeal in the cause, and are 
anxious for its suecess. It is highly desi- 
rable and of great importance that they 
should have a minister fixed among them, 
who is a man of learning, popular talents, 
and ardent zeal, one who will devote him- 
self, with his whole heart and soul, to the 
work, 

The friends at Edinburgh are deserving 
of commendation for their exertions to get 
Unitarian books into circulation, for keep- 
ing up the library, and for their steady 
attendance on the public services: and itis 
hoped they will be equally diligent in pro- 
motiung other important measures, They 
have struggled through many difficulties, 
and openly avowed their sentiments in the 
midst of reproach and contempt, They 
have begun to establish a fund for the erec- 
tion of a chapel at some fature period; 
this fund might accumulate more rapidly, 
if a number of persons, who can afford to 
give bnt little, were to subscribe to it at 
the rate of one penny per week, It is by 
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t) Inte lline nce.— ater, 


ch small subse iplions some denomina- 


tons of Chrmtians rane vast sums of moncy 
lis | oped the Edinburgh rit nds will neve ly 
ther by building or purchasing a chapel, 


‘ 
i ve themselves much in de bt. as a heavy 
debt ever proves a dead weighton the cause 
The promotion and firm establishment of 
I nitarianism in this city, ts, under ever) 
view, of great consequence, and deserve 
ull the aid and countenance that can be 
given it; and the prospect of its success ts 
cnucouraging Neither the word Unitarian 
ner whatit nu ed to EXPTess, EX« ifes the 
alarm it did formerly; many persons are 
more disposed to read our books, and exa 
mine the subjects to which they relate, than 
they once were, and there is little doubt 
but that many persons are favourable to the 
I witarian doctrine, whe, ou account of its 
unpopularity, or their own peculras cl 
cumstances, lo not venture to shew them 
selves Openly as its tri nds The spirit of 
mmquiry and liberality is evidently vrowing 
and this must be favourable to the progress 
of truth 
Gdn tle whole, all that I saw and lve urd, 
during a three months’ residence is the 
north . capital, convinces me that ! nitn 
rianism is gaining ground there, and that 
if proper means be applied, in a judicious 
manner, with perseverance, there may. ina 
few yen ‘, be a large ind re speetable con 
rregation lL estimate the progress the 
| 


cause is makivg, not merely by the num- 


bers Who constantly meet toye ther, but by 
the deg ree of information diffused on the 
subject, the spirit of inquiry exe ited, and 
all the circumstances which have a bearing 
upen its prosperity. 

Before | left Edinburgh, the annual as- 
sociation of the Scotch Unitarians was held 
there, of which ashort account has already 
been given to the public. This meeting 
is well calculated to promote union and 
mutual exertien amo iv the bre thren, 

—— 
LITRRARY. 

Wirn the new year there are always 
ushered into being some new periodical 
publications, on “ plans entirely new.’ 
and after the issuing of prospectuses full 
ot promise but most of these productions 
perish in their cradle. We pat down the 
titles of such of these works, as 
nounced for 1810 :-— 


are al. 


“A new Literary Journal, entitled Th. 
Edinburgh M 
price 2s. 6d. As the name imports, this 
Journal is to ve lahe from the North. 
The Seottish literat seem, indeed, to 


Aspire to & monopoly of public instruction. 


The Edi: burgh Review, the 
Britaonica, and the I 
Register, have obtained great and de served 
Herary distinction. The Edinburgh Ga- 


Reticer is slowly struggling into existence 
and The Ediaburgh Monthly 


sa . Rt * 
‘y ieview, In Svo 


Ency clopedia 
‘dinbargh Avnual 


Magazines 


¥ 


are deafer my the | tblic with the r mn 


title 
; 


tual bickerings and empty pretensions 
It remains to he seen, whether the mass of 
British readers will put themselves under 
the t immioe of Monthly Northern Re. 
viewers 

** The Remembrancer ; or Ecclesiastical 
nd Literary Miscella iy,’ ls. 6d. Under 
this heavy name, which has sunk ventures 
of this kind without pumber, the Ktiving. 
tons, booksellers of High-Church. ortho. 
dox cele lyrity, propose a °° The logical 
j mrnal, for rene ral use, intended LO COM. 
hine the several provinces of a Magazine, 
a Review and an Historteal Register,” 
The object ts stated to be, ** to produce 
co-operation amongst Churehmen, aud to 
conciliate reverence and esteem for the 
ele roy ws 

™ 7 ( Fire yiae Vavati N@ ana Vo wthly 
Epitome,’ Is. This Journal promises an 
ee Impartial Review, quite original,’ and 

‘* Summary of all the Reviews to the 
preceding month.’ It is to be published 
by Drakard, of Stamford, the Editor of 
the respectable weekly paper called “1 he 
Stamford News,” aud this we must say 
is the most promising feature of the pro- 
spectus, ; 

* The Caledonian ; or Scottish Literary 
and Political Investigator,” a weekly 
publication, 4d ° designed to record the 
progress of literature, science and political 
opinion in Scotland. 

* The British Magazine and Perio- 
dicgl Gleaner,’ a monthly miscellany, 
6d.: pursuing “ a middle path between 
the religious and literary Magazines.” 

- The {ntr Sa o00un Review.’ which has 
also the name of The Protestant Advocate, 
advertises, that “ an Editor to succeed 
the late Mr. Giffard has been .at last pro- 
cured,” 

The Champion Sunday Newspaper, from 
which extracts may be found Vol. IX. 
pp. 441 and 470, has lately changed hands. 
It was instituted by Mr. John Scott, who 
had distinguished himself as the Editor of 
Drakard’s Stamford News, and who has 
been since better known by his two vo- 
lumes, entitled 4 Visit and A Second Visit 
fo Paris. Of him it was purchased by 
Mr. Clayton Je nnyns, who held some legal 
office in one of the West India Islands, 
but being displaced, came home a flaming 
patriot, and made his appearance on the 
hustings at Covent Garden: he has since, 
however, cooled down to his former tem- 
perament. His successor in the proprie- 
torship and conduct of the Champron is 
the celebrated Vr. John Thelu all, one of 
the ** Acquitted Felons,” (according to 
the late Mr. Windham.) of 1795, who has 

laudably devoted himself for the last 
twenty years to the profession of elocution, 
bat has now returned to the stormy regio® 
of politics, He assumes the character of 





a Whig Reformist, aud writes against both 
the Anarchists and the Corruptionists. He 
has been addressing letters to the Right 
Hen. Lord John Russell, M.P., ** on the 
Rise, Progress and Principles of the Party 
of the Radical Reformers.’ From the last 
of these, dated Dec 24, ISIS, ts taken the 
following extract, which Mr. Thelwall 
asserts, is in the very terms of his usual 
discourse, twenty-three years ago :-— 
‘* Westminster has proved, thateven among 
the poorest, the most uninformed and un 
accommodated of her population, Anarehy 
has no party. Its red flag has been dis- 
played, and = its red bonnet has been 
mounted, and they and their mountebank 
apostles have been despised, Westminster 
will not forget—the nation will not forget 
—that Tus Encuisn Car or Linerty was 
arways Brur—pure ethereal blue, the 
colour of that heaven, from which the 
blessing it typifies was first derived! and 
with your Lordship, and with all the house 
of Russell, with every true Whig, and 
every true Reformer, with every real friend 
of liberty and of man, the congregated 
realm will be prepared to echo—Four 
BEFALL THE RuFFIAN WHO WOCLD DIK [1 
RED.”’ 
wa Reem ae 
MisceLLANEous, 

1 very laudable society has just been 
formed for the protection and relief of vir 
tous female servants out of place, deno 
minated The Provisional Protection So 
ciety, under the exclusive management of 
a comniuttee of ladies. ; 

The public are under great obligations 
to a society which has existed some time, 
whose object is the Sz pp ssion of Mend. 

tt We see not why they should have 
ulopted so uncouth a word, They would 
have been better understood if they had 
detined their purpose to be the /essening 
of the number of beggars ) { number of 
individuals have recently formed a society 
auxihary to this, with a view to the em- 
ployment of the industrious poo! 

In a pamphlet lately published (say the 
newspapers) by the Rev. Prebendary Den- 
nis, of Exeter, it is stated, that “ as late 
as the summer of fast year, the Painct 
Recent avowed to the Glerk of the Closet, 
and authorized him to make known, his 
determination to refuse the Royal Assent, 
even should both Houses of Parliament 
pass a bill in favour ofthe Roman Catholic 
claims.’’ This is scarcely credible. It 
appears to us to be, if true, an attack upon 
the independence of Parliament. | Some 
member of the House of Commons will, 
we apprehend, bring it forward as a matter 
of privilege. In better times, at least, 
a discussion upon it would have preceded 
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the consideration of the speech from the 
Throne 


\ distressing scene Was exhibited at 


Edinburgh, last month, at the execution 
of Robert Johnston for robbery Fram 
enrelessness or mexpertoess on the part of 
the executions + thie Ope with which the 
ermomal was phere d pis ved foo long, and 


his toes rested pon the platform Persons 


were rustantls employed to cut the plat. 
form away, but the spectators were out- 
raged by the spectacle, and shouts oft 

rider arose, and pre sently the officers of 
justice were driven off by stones, A person, 
wenteelly dressed, sprung upon the plat 
form and eut the rope, Johnston was still 
alive, and the populace seized his body 
and carried him off in triumph meantime 
the cofthn was broken up, and the frag- 
ments were used to demolish the neigh. 
bourne windows 


out guide or direction, were presently 


The mob being with- 


discoiunfited, und the body recovered by 
the magistrates It was carried to the 
Police-othee, where the surgeon of the 
establishment dled th: mate fac tor tn both 
arms and in the temporal ein, and the 
half-suspended animation was restored, 
The unhappy creature was carned back to 
the gallows, under an escort of soldiery, 
and a second time hanged, though in so 
awkward a manner as again to provoke 
the indignant cries of the agonized multi- 
tude. The parents of the malefactor are 
said to be respectable people, who keep ul 
shop at Edinburgh His mother was 
nearly in a state of distraction, and no 
words can describe their feelings during 
the above proceedings, the report of the 
rescue being instantly carried to thei, 
Phe M ie istrates and High Court of Jus- 
ticiary bave instituted inquiries into this 
melancholy and disgraceful affair. vl 
are eager to disavow the bleeding, It 
was still thought necessary to offer a re 
ward of £50 for the discovery of the per 
son who eut down the body, and, it is 
said, that Mr. Jetiray, the barrister, and 
celebrated Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
has laid an information against the young 
gentleman who committed the deed, in 
order to bring the ¢ause to trial, and to 
make his defence. But this is denied. 
‘he time is surely at hand when the brutal 
spectacle of hanging a human being will 
he less frequent 

The disciples of Joanna NSouthcott are 
not yet quite out of heart \ company of 
them, to the number of thirty, paraded the 
streets of London with banners, on the 
13th instant, to proclaim the Messiah, 
They were set upon by the mob, and a 
fray ensued, which ended in the appre- 
hension, by the police officers, of the per- 
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tod 


ons forming the procession . 
Sibley, a street watchman, talked ia big 


rn 


anguage before the Lord Mayor, bu 
night's rest in prison brought an order 
we suppose from Joanna, that the procia- 
not be persisted in By 


mation should 


this intervention of the prophetess, the 
poor creatures were discharged ihe 
watchman and his followers would, no 


doubt, mightily abuse any who should sug- 
yest to them the need of reason in religion, 


~ 


The most inte resting feature of the 
month is the disposition shewn by the Ju 
ries in London, to lessen capital punish 
ments. especially in the case of Ban/ f 


Questions, remarks, 


/ land 


iddresses in Court and publications in the 


forceries 
- 


newspapers, have all been resorted to by 


these respectable hodies of cpwizeus to 
exeite public attention, and to awaken the 
merev of courts of justice and of the go- 


A deep 


f humanity ts evidently made on the pub- 


vernment impression in favour 


| 


cm id, avd an amelioration of the penal 


ode can no longer be efleetually resisted 


thanks to the two peculiarly British in- 
stitutions, Trial by Jury and a Pree Press! 
The conduct of the Bank of Englaud nh 
its prosecutions for forgery is now se- 
verely scrutinized, and the Directors have 
encountered no little odium, on account 
of the slovenly make of their notes, which 
vdmits so easily of counterfeits, of the wit- 
eases whom their agents have employed, 
fwhom some haye been proved to be wot 
. sccom plices, but also seducers, and 
which they recently 
selecting from their victims 
ybyects of mercy. 


f the power have 
assumed of 
In @ cross-examination 
t the Old Bailey, on Monday the 18th, 
Lees, one of the Inspectors at the Bank, 


‘tated, that ** giz Y or servent forged 
s? ref c at B mA rain 
‘ 
On the 16th, an indictment 


was } e. 
vented to the Grand Jury, ai the Old Bai- 
i. : - . : , 

ey, against John ¢ arlisle, for publishi: g 
}? ime ¢ {we of R, ison; a d an ft if b i] 
was found The trial has been moved inty 
the King s Bench. Christ anity wants not 
the assistance of crown lawyers: but no 
- can sympathize with a fool-h urdy pub- 
lisher, who, probably, on a calculation of 
uitiwnate pront, provokes the vengeance of 
the civil power, and tl 


ius strengthens the 
hands of the 7 


administration for the time 
} ‘ " 

reing, Who take advantage of an example 
of lieentiousness to } ivade 
f ‘ onmtituln al libe t¥ 
a 


: Tres AND. 
l e lresh i or pera 


the boundaries 


" j me (says the Free. 
: vr ; } 

t Weekly Journal, of Dublin,) are 
rer : 
erging fast to dissolution The chief 


“, 


Tutelirge ie —F aXe f 


Their leader. 





COUSI. 


r ‘ i : : 
unongst them, that of Dubin, ts 
dered imsolvent. And it is no longer a 
secret that an effort will be 
the local taxation of the city in other 
At all events, the conduct of this body will 

- P 

e submitted to the are 
and good will be done by an effi. 


made 


to place 
hands. 


investipation of 


liament, 


ral ¢ xpesure of the system, fo whic h the 


city of Dublin, and it v mld not be too 
ie h to say, the people ot Ty d. are im 
debted for so much vexation 

A better spirit 1s prevailing in Ireland. 
The government has shewn a commen. 


dable reward to the feelings of the majority 
of the lrish people, who im the proportien 
of four-fifths are Romau Catholics, by the 
appointment of Mr. Grant, a well-known 
advocate of the Catholic claims, as Se- 
cretary of State, m_ the Mr, 
Peel, who, by taking a coutrary course, 
had rendered the 
Irish. All parties, Tories, 
who whimsically enough march under the 
banners of Willtam IH, hoist the 
united in ecompli- 


room of 


himself obnoxious to 
except tiie 


and 
Orange colour, have 
menting Mr. Grant upon his appoitinent, 
The Lord Mayor and Sheriff of Dabha 
the latter is, we understand, brother to 
Mr. Alderman Wood, of London 
a good example of charity by excluding 
irritating toasts from their public dinners, 


have set 


though for so doing they have been in- 
sulted at their own tables. A still more 
lecided proof of the growth of liberal 
exhibited in the fact that 
the Protestants of Iveland are meeting to 


sentiments 1s 


petition the levislatu e to grant reliet to 
their Catholic brethren, This is the true 


way to put down Popery, which in a bad 
sense is only bigotry armed with power 
or striving for it 


ee 
FOREIGN 
Ir ANCE. 

Porutarion.—A new census has lately 
been taken throughout the several depart- 
ments of the French monarchy, whereby 
itappears that the total population amounts 
to 29,327,388 souls. Of the departments, 
that of the Seine, comprising the capital, 
is of course the most populous, Paris con- 
taining 713,705 souls. 

A complete change of ministers has 
been made by Louis XVIII. The 
ministry appear to be attached to liberal 
priaciples, and to devote themselves to 
patriotic measures. One of them, Baren 
Portal, the Minister of the Marine, is a 
Protestant: he was formerly a merchant 
of Bourdeaux, The ministry of police is 
abolished, and with it, we hope, is done 
away that system of espionage, which, on 
account of its convenience to weak states- 
men, has been sometimes imitated out of 
France. The Minister of Finance, Baron 


new 








O.Da ‘y: 
pours, Ocim@ted as archd re 
brated revolutionary mass! 

One of the last acts of M. Laine, late 
Minister of the Interior, was to present to 
the King a report on the interior condition 
of France, which, amongst other things, 
recognizes the classification of prisoners in 
the goals. The increase of crimes in 1816, 
was 6857, and 9185 in 1817—an increase 
frightfal enough, but less than in England, 
amongst a smaller population, during the 
same periods. 

The French journals treat us, every now 
and then, with the public confession of 
some convert to the Church af Rome: an 
English convert is plainly considered a 
treasure. “ Miss Clare, the daughter of 
an English minister,” is the last “ pearl 
of great price” which the Romish Chureh 
has fownd. No sensible Protestant will 
envy the Catholics their acquisitions of 
this kind, whilst they confine themselves to 
spiritual means of conversion. The value 
of converts will fall in prepertion to their 
number; and our Calvinists at home may 
learn from the example of Romanists 
abroad, that the efficacy of a system in 
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making proselytes is by no means a proof 
of its truth. 

a 

NOTICES. 

Dr. CagprnTer is pursuing his long- 
meditated work in reply to. Dr. Magee, 
and hopes soon to announce it to the 
public. 

lpi 

A Second Edition of “ The Life of 
Christ,” with Notes and Reflections, by 
Mrs. Capps, is now in the press, and will 
be published early in the spring, of which 
farther particulars will hereafter be given, 


—— 


Tus Annual Sermon, recommending the 
useful purposes of the Society for the 
Relief of the Necessitous Widows and 
Children of Protestant Dissenting Mi- 
nisters, will be preached by the Rev, 
George Clayton, at the Old Jewry Chapel, 
removed to Jewin Sireet, Aldersgate 
Street, on Wednesday, the 7th of April 
next. 


i ee 


OBITUARY. 


ee 


1818. Dec. 22, at his house in Saint 
James's Square, aged 78 years, Sir Partie 
Francis, to whom public attention had 
been for some time drawn as the reputed 
author of Junius’s Letters. 

 — 

1819. Jan. 3, in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, Mr. Daniax Lovett, proprietor 
and Editer of the Statesman Evening 
Newspaper. 

eel 

— 5, Marianne, the wife of the Rev. 
George Kenrick, of Hull, and youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Richard Hodg- 
son, of Doncaster. (For an account of 
whom see Mon, Repos. XI. 243.) She 
was interred in the choir ef the High 
Church, on Sunday, Jan. 10, after which 
a funeral discourse was delivered at the 
chapel in Bowl-Alley Lane, by the Rev. 
John Kenrick, of York, from 1 Cor. xv. 
49: “ And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall alse bear the image of 
the heavenly.”’ 

Besides numerous relatives and a select 
circle of intimate friends go whom she hed 
greatly endeared herself, she has left be- 
hind her one unconseions sufferer by her 
loss, an infant daughter, born thirteen days 
before the death of its parent, and another 
conscious sufferer in the writer of the pre- 
sent article. In her religious principles 
VOL. XIV. Ls 


she was strictly Unitarian, and often made 
considerable efferts to attend the worship 
of one God, even the Father, at periods 
when indispesition pleaded what most per- 
sons would have deemed quite a sufficient 
excuse for absence. Duriug a long period 
of infirmity, which advancing years brought 
upon her venerable father, she distin. 
guished herself, by the scrupnious aad 
unwearied watchfulness, of her attendance 
upen him to the latest hour of life. 


“To the hushed chamber of disease re- 
tired, 
To watch and weep beside a parent's 
bed, 
Catch the faint voice and raise the lan- 
guid head.”’ 


The warm benevolence of her heart is 
attested by the steady attachment of her 
chosen friends. In an age when dissipa- 
tion or fanaticism pervades all classes in 
society, it is no small praise to her, that 
she was invariably distinguished by a do- 
mestic disposition and sober religious prin- 
ciple. How completely her hence was 
devoted to her heavenly Father, and with 
what overwhelming tenderness it over- 
flowed towards the object of its carthly 


’ attachment, is knewn to only one Auman 


being. 
a ee 






















































Obitua ry.—M rs. Kenrwe®, 


Jan. 12, aged 28, Mr. Jostas Stans- 
recov, of Leeds Not many weeks since, 
friendship offered her feeble tribute to the 
virtues of the father, [Mon. Repos. MLL. 


and would now endeavour, thoagh 


wero 
fia, 


with a dim eve anda trembling hand, to 
the 


some faint memorial ot sol.— 


trace 


Truly may it be said of this father ind son, 


is | the Ki iN 
vely and pleasant in thei 
not 


and Prince ot israe|— 
lives, and in their death they were 


mildness of dispo- 


civide ihe same 

sitio niiv of manners, Kindness, seri 
ou d purity of heart, characterised 
the ) All the wenUer virtues, those 
‘ . f sible more peculiarly 
Christian, is havi y their tunine diate source 
in the be iwn s it oti ¢, re ened alike 
in the breast of y rT T he was a rela- 
tion not of blood merely, but of s] irit 

the r he irts a id minds were kindred and 
congenial, and for this reason we might 
conjecture, (were it not a presumptuous 


mortal 
(I. 


it seemed vood to the Supreme 


and vain sound with 
hi es the 
mivhty 
Dispo 


separa ed \s 


attempt to 
fathomless counsels of the 


ver, that they should not be long 
1 professional man, Mr 
Josias Stansfeld will long be remembered, 
with deep his medical 
brethren, aud by those for whom his useful 
art was at all times so kindly, skilfully, 
diligently and beneficially exercised. The 
former will testify that, though called at a 
very early age to fll a most arduous and 
responsible * situation, he was not found 
by any means unequal to its duties, but 
discharged them with a zeal and fidelity 
that could hardly be exceeded, and with 
an ability aad skill which, in most men 
it would have required much longer prac- 


The batter 


will bear witoess that he did not treat them 


regret, both by 


tee and expenence to bestow, 


“a mere Operator, but that his hand was 
it was steady, that he never 
willingly inflicted a moment's unnecessary 


words or 


+ rentle is 


4, hever aggravated suffering by harsh 
looks, thus adding mental to 
b “lily torture; but while he probed the 
wonnd of the sufferer, still poured, as he 
found o; portunity, the balm of kindness 
into Sach was Mr. Stansfeld 


asa medical practitioner, while as a man 


his heart. 
and a Christian he was every thing that 
sorrowing friendship could wish to record. 
The luve of inan, the exalted 
motives that Christianity, and Christianity 
alone, supplies, glowed in his heart and 
influenced his conduct. A firm believer 
ma the gospel of Jesus Christ, he studied 
it carefully, much more so, it is to be 
feared, than most persons of his early 


God and 


> Le was elected one of the surgeons 


he Leeds General Infirmary, on the 
iJth January, 1813. 
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stame ot Fand endeaVot wer rr 

and earnestly to imbibe its purifying spirit, 
He was not one of those who are for con. 
fining the study of the Scriptures, with 
the ir glerious doctrines, pure precepts and 
inspiring promises, to the privileged mem- 
bers of a particular profession. lle thought 
that the Bible was every man’s book, the 
liberty of studying it every man’s privi- 
lege, and religion, in all its branches, every 
wan’s profession Without presuming, 
thereture, toc widemu othe rs, Or to question 
either the po d sense or the good faith of 
those who differed from bim, he thought it 
right on this all-important subject to search 
and judge for himself, according to his 
opportugities an¢ ability. In religious sen- 
timent, he was an Unitarian—theugh to 
use bis own words in peaking of his late 
considered 


excellent father, “* he ever 
poiuts of doctrine as subservient to practical 
Christianity.”” How far his religious prin- 
ciples and feelings operated upon his heart, 
his uniformly upright and amiable coa- 
duct, his filial, fraternal and social virtues, 
deeply registered in the nemory of mourn. 
ing relatives and friends, will sufficiently 
declare: that those feelings and principles 
were his comfurtand consolation, his strong 
and animating support in his last hour, 
those who were preseat at that trying sea- 
son, and stood by his peaceful bed of death, 
know well, and can never forget. Excel. 
lent and amiable young man, suddenly has 
the promise of thy youth been blasted— 
rather I should say, early hast thou been 
removed to a land where promise cannot 
fail, nor hope be disappointed! May the 
memory of thy many virtnes live after 
thee! May it not be in vain for survivors 
to have witnessed, or thy friend to have 
recorded them—or if in vain, still be the 
fruitless office mine. 
His saltem accumulem donis et fungar 
mane 
Munere. 
ma 
Lately, at West Bromwich, near Bir- 
mningham, Mrs. Kenaicx, the relict of the 
late Rey, T. Kenrick, of Exeter, and sister 
to the Rev. T, Belsham, after being long 
oppressed by the infirmities of age. 
ec 
A180, at Liverpool, after a short illness, 
Mas. Yares, wife of the Rev. John Yates, 
and mother of Dr, Bostock. 
me 
Jan. 13, at his apartments in Somers 
Town, in the 8Ist year of his age, Dr. 
Joun Worcor, so well known io the 
literary world under the name of Peter 
Pindar. We fear that his biographers 
will be able to ascribe to him no other 
good quality than wit. His condition, for 
some time past, is said to have been far 
from enviable. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


- i 


Disedurses on the Duty aud Reward of 
Leoking tu lurselves. Addressed tuo Y¥ oung 
Persons By William Turner. 12mo. 6d 

Notes aud Observations on Criminal 
Trials By a Jurymano l2mo. Is 

Observations avd Retlections on the 
Athanasian Creed, in Three Letters, ad- 
dressed to a Society for Religious Conver- 
sation and Prayer, Nantwich; by which 
Copies of the above Creed coutaining Sen 
timents justifying its Damnatory Clauses, 
have been distributed. By F. Kaowles, 
Minister of the Unitarian Congregation, 
Nantwich. I2mo. Is 

Observations on the Trinity, in a Letter 
addressed to ai Serious Inquirer after 
Truth By Joseph Marriott, Minister of 
the Unitarian Congregation, Whitchurch, 
l2mo. 2d 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Textns Arche- 
typos Versionesque Pracipuas ab Ecclesia 
Antiquitus Keceptas Complectentia In 
one volume 4to.: containing, the Hebrew 
Bible with Points, the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the Syriac Testament, the Septua- 
gint, and Greek Testament; the Latin 
Vulgate Version; and the English Ver- 
sion. At £5. 5s. or in five parts at 21. 1s. 
each. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Gallice, Italice, 
Hispanice, et Germanice, Versiones Pre- 
cipuas ab Ecclesiis Christianis Hodie Re- 
ceptas aut Vulgo Approbatas Complec- 
tentia. In one volume 4to,; containing 
the most approved Versions of the Scrip- 
tures into the chief Languages of Europe, 
videlicet, French, Italian, Spamsh and 
German. At £4. 10s. or in five parts at 
18s. ench. 

Liturgia Polyglotta, Seu Liber Precam 
Communium, Latine, Anglice, Greece, 
Neogrece, Italice, Gallice, Hispanice, et 
Germanice, Juxta Usum Ecclesia Angli- 
cant et Hibernice. In one volume 4to.; 
containing, the entire Liturgy of the 
United Church of England aud Ireland, 
the Psalter, Epistles and Gospels at length, 
in Eight Languages; videli¢et, Latin, 


English, Greek, Modern Greek, Italian, — 


French, Spanish andGerman. At £2, 10s. 

A Discourse in Refatation of the Doe- 
trine of Original Sin. By George White. 
Svo. Is, 

A Lament upon the Death of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte and Al- 
fred, a Vision. By Isabella Lickbatrow. 
Kendal. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Elegy on the Lamented Death of 


= Samuel Romilly. By Thomas Beck. 
° ) 


Newgate; or Desultory Sketches in 4 
Prison; a Poem: and other Original Fu, 
gitive Pieces. By Laurence Halloran, 
Li. LD. Printed for the Benefit of the Au- 
thor’s numerous Young Family. 6s. 

Lectures ou Rhetoric and Oratory, deli- 
vered to the Classes of Senior aad Junior 
Sophisters in Harvard University. By John 
Quincy Adams. 2 vols.. 8ve,; £1, 8s, 
[Imported from America. } 

A Letter to Rev. W. Turner, occasioned 
by his Twe Discourses to the Scottish Unij- 
tartans. L2mo, 

A Reply to the Quarterly Review of the 
New Translation of the Bible 

A Reply to a Letier on Free Commu- 
nion, by the Rev. F. A.Cox, M.A. In 
Six Letters on Strict Communion,  ad- 
dressed toa Young Minister. By Joseph 
Ivimey. 64d, 

A Letter to the Rev, George Burder, 
Editor of the Evangelical Magazine, in 
Answer to Observations contained in the 
Magazines of June and July, 1818, on 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Remarks on the Fore. 
knowledge of God. 2s. 6d. 

Miller's German Prophecies; or, an 
Official Confirmation of the Divine Mission 
of Miller to the King of Prussia: and firet 
published by Command of the present Em- 
press of Russia, one of the chief Characters 
m this'PtopheticCanse. Translated from 
the German Original, by the Rev. J, J. G. 
Fische: Embellished with a strikin 
Likeness of the Prophet and a Plan of the 
New Jerusalem, &e. 2s. 6d. 

The End of Religious Controversy in a 
Friendly Correspondence, addressed to the 
Right Kev. Dr. Burgess; Lord Bishop of 
St. David's, iw Answer to his Lordship’s 
Protestant Catechism. By the Right Rev. 
Jobn Milner, D.D. F.S.A. 3vols, Royal 
8vo. Engravings. 

Vindieia Wykehamice, ora Vindication 
of Winchester College, Tw a@ Letter to 
Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P., oceasioned 
by his Inquiry into Abuses of Charity. By 
the Rev/ WL, jBéwles. 2s. 6d, 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life. 


“By Sir T. Charles Morgan, M. D. 8yo. 


14s. 

History of Voyages into the Polar Re- 
gions; undertaken chiefly for the purpose 
of discovering a North. East, North-West 
or Polar Passage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific; from the Eariiest Periods of Scan- 
dinavian Navigation to the Departure of 
the recent Expeditions, under the Orders 


~of Captains Ross and Buchan. By Jobn 


Barrow, F.R.S. 8vo. Map, 12s. 
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Some on Christian Stoicism, 
an aettante enbiaet the Belle of Life. A 
Sermon, 


© of he wack tamanted 
of . 


Reflections wpen the Death of Sir Sa- 


Nor. L, By 
Pellow of Dulwich College, Surrey. 8ve. 
Is. 6d. 

The Preaching of the Gospel the effi- 
cient Means of diffusing among Mankind 
the Knowledge of the True Ged : preached 
at the Opening of the Church of St. Andrew, 
in Calcutta, March, 1818. By James 

,D.D. 8vo. 2. 
essiah Exalted, dispensing Blessings 
to the Nations; preached by appointment 
of the Irish Evangelical Society, in the 
Sovtch Church, Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 
By David Stewart. Is. 

The Diffusion of Christianity dependent 
on the exertions of Christiane; preached 
in Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, before the 
i = Missionary Society, April 2, 
1818. By Henry Grey, A.M., Minister 
of the Chapel of Ease, St. Cuthberts. Svo. 

A Sermon on the Death of Miss Anne 
Whiteburch, of Bath. By William Jay. 


New Publications.—C¢ 


7 


re! ata. 


be Duty-of imitating departed Wort}, : 
a Sermon, occasioned by the Jamented 
Death of the late se Prag Balfour, 
D. D., preached ia the Albion-Street Cha. 

1, Glasgow, Oct. 23,1818 By Ralph 

‘ardiaw. Prefixed to the Sermon, is 
Sketch of the Character of Dr. Balfour. 
ls. 6d. 

The I rtance of Peace and Union ig 
the Charches of Christ, and the best Means 
of promoting them: a Sermon, preached 
at Christ Church, Oct. 7, 1818, before the 
Associated Independent Churches of Hamp. 
shire. ByS. Sleigh. Is. 

Christ’s Regard to Infants: a Sermon 
occasioned by the late affecting Mortality 
emong Children. By D. Griffiths. 6d. 

Religious Instruction an Essentia! Part 
of Education: a Sermon, preached before 
the Teachers of the Sunday Schvol Union, 
in Great Queen Street Chapel, London, 
Oct. 19, 1818. By Richard Watson. Is. 


Funeral for the late Dr Simpson, of 
Hoxton. 
At Hoxton Chapel, on the Day of his 


Interment. By Geerge Clayton. 1s. 6d. 

At Pell Street. By Thomas Clontt. 
Is. 6d. 

At Uxbridge. By George Redford, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

At Wolverhampton. By Thomas Scales, 
Is. 6d. 

At Walsall. By J. F. Whitridge. 1s. 

At Alfriston. By George Betts. 1s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. > 


eR 
Communications have been received from Messrs. Seaward, Howe, Prout, Pritchard 
and Dr. Walker, and from J. P. ; H. X.; A Friend to Truth; I. W.; and Z. 
Vol. XIII. may be had, price, in boards, 18s. 6d., of the Publishers, of whow- 


aleo may 
Zil, Ils., neatly half-bound. 
A few quarte 
at Se. each. 


he 
To Camemmalentioes ese. vequested t be adden’ to ts 
ed private Residence. 


the Publishers, and not at his 


be had a complete set of the Monthly Repository, in Thirteen Volumes, price 
Prints of the Portrait of Dr. Cogan have been struck off, and 


Editor, [Post Paid,] af 


Apventiamants must be delivered exclusively to the Publishers or Printer, and 


psid for on delivery. 
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ERRATA in Vol. XIII. 


MI 


for * 


667, 
690, 
Romenes, columa 2, in the 
690, 
695, 


column 2, line 16, for “35 


column 2, the Latin note rahi 


451, column 2, line 27, for “ four,” read for. 
omen fe hy 45, far “ Wilter,” read Witter. 
ama I, dinate beginning In such places, should follow after 


ver,” read yornwy, 


read ‘yoyTac. 
Quod universa,” &o., belongs to page 


696, in column 1, lines 25-30, of which is the translation, 
ean 
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Poult, officiated as archdeacon@mmite cele. 
brated revolutionary mass’ 

One of the last acts of M. Laine, late 
Minister of the Interior, was to present to 
the King a report on the interior condition 
of France, which, amongst other things, 
recognizes the classification of prisoners in 
the goals. The increase of crimes in 1816, 
was 6857, and 9185 in 1817—an increase 
frightful enough, but Jess than in England, 
amongst a smaller population, during the 
same periods. 

The French journals treat us, every now 
and then, with the public confession of 
some convert to the Church af Rome: an 
English convert is plainly considered a 
treasure. “* Miss Clare, the daughter of 
an English minister,’ is the last “ pearl 
of great price’ which the Romish Chureh 
has found. No sensible Protestant will 
envy the Catholics their acquisitions of 
this kind, whilst they confine themselves to 
spiritual means of conversion. The value 
of converts will fall in proportion to their 
number; and our Calvinists at home may 
learn from the example of Romanists 
abroad, that the efficacy of a system in 





B.— Mr. Daniel Lovell, 05 
making proselytes is by no means a proof 
of its truth. 

——< 

NOTICES. 

Dr. Carpenter is pursuing his long- 
meditated work in reply to. Dr. Magee, 
and hopes seon to anneuuce it to the 
public. 

— 

A Second Edition of “ The Life of 
Christ,”’ with Notes and Reflections, by 
Mus. Capper, is now in the press, and will 
be published early in the spring, of which 
farther particulars will hereafter be given, 


i 


Tar Annual Sermon, recommending the 
useful purposes of the Society for the 
Relief of the Necessitous Widows and 
Children of Protestant Dissenting Mi- 
nisters, will be preached by the Rey, 
George Clayton, at the Old Jewry Chapel, 
removed to Jewin Street, Aldersgate 
Street, on Wednesday, the 7th of April 
next, 


OBITUARY. 


— i 


1818. Dec. 22, at his house in Saint 
James's Square, aged 78 years, Sir Partie 
Francis, to whom public attention had 
been for some time drawn as the reputed 
author of Junius’s Letters. 

mm 

1819. Jan. 3, in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, Mr. Danies. Lovett, preprietor 
and Editor of the Statesman Evening 
Newspaper. 

A 

— 5, Marianne, the wife of the Rev. 
George Kenrick, of Hull, and youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Richard Hodg- 
son, of Doncaster, (For an account of 
whom see Mon. Repos. XI. 243.) She 
was interred in the choir of the High 
Church, on Sunday, Jan. 10, after which 
a funeral discourse was delivered at the 
chapel in Bowl-Alley Lane, by the Rev. 
John Kenrick, of York, from 1 Cor. xv. 
49: “ And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly.”’ 

Besides numerous relatives anda select 
circle of intimate friends to whom she had 
greatly endeared herself, she has left be- 
hind her one unconscious sufferer by her 
loss, an infant daughter, born thirteen days 
before the death of its parent, and another 
conscious sufferer in the writer of the pre- 
sent article. In her religious principles 
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she was strictly Unitarian, and often made 
considerable efforts to attend the worship 
of one God, even the Father, at periods 
when indisposition pleaded what most per- 
sons would have deemed quite a sufficient 
excuse for absence, During a long period 
of infirmity, which advancing years brought 
upon her venerable father, she distin. 
guished herself, by the scrupnious and 
unwearied watchfulness, of ber attendance 
upen bim to the latest hour of life. 


“To the hushed chamber of disease re- 
tired, 

To watch and weep beside a parent's 
bed, 

Catch the faint voice and raise the lan 


guid head.”’ 


The warm benevolence of her heart is 
attested by the steady attachment of her 
chosen friends, In an aye when dissipa- 
tion or fanaticism pervades all elasses in 
society, itis no small praise to her, that 
she was invariably distinguished by a do- 
mestic disposition and sober religious prin- 
ciple. How completely her heart was 
devoted to her heavenly Father, and with 
what overwhelming tenderness it over- 
flowed towards the object of its earthly 
attachment, is known to only one Auman 
being. 

ae 










































be Olituary.— 








Jan—12, aged 28, Mr. Jostas Srans- 


veto, of Leeds Not many weeks since, 
friendship offered her feeble tribute to the 
virtues of the father, [Mon. Repos. XIU. 
772,| and would now endeavour, though 
with a dim eve anda trembling hand, to 
trace some faint memorial of the son.— 
Truly may it be said of this father and son, 
as of the King and Prince of Israel— 
“ They were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.”” The same mildness of dispo- 
sition, urbanity of manners, kindness, seri- 
ousness and purity of heart, characterised 
them both. All the gentler virtues, those 
which are, if possible, more peculiarly 
Christian, as having their immediate source 
in the benign spirit of love, reigned alike 
in the breast of each. Theirs was a rela- 
tion not of blood merely, but of spirit: 
their hearts and minds were kindred and 
congenial, and for this reason we might 
conjecture, (were it not a presumptuous 
and vain attempt to sound with mortal 
lines the fathomiess counsels of the Al- 
miyhty,) it seemed good to the Supreme 
Disposer, that they should sot be long 
separated is a professional man, Mr 
Josias Stansfeld will lone be remembered, 
with deep regret, both by his medical 
brethren, and by those for whom his useful 
art was at all times so kindly, skilfully, 
diligently and ben licially exercised. The 
former will testify that, though called at a 
very early age to Gill a most arduous and 
responsible * situation, he was not found 
by any means unequal to its duties, but 
discharged them with a zeal and fidelity 
that could hardly be exceeded, and with 
an ability and skill which, in most men 
it would have required much longer prac- 
The batter 
will bear witoess that he did not treat them 
‘s & mere operator, but that bis hand was 


tice ind expernence to bestow ‘ 


as gentle ns it Was steady, that he never 
willingly inflicted a moment's unnecessary 
pain, never aggravated suffering by harsh 
words or looks, thus adding inental to 
body torture ; but while he probed the 
wound of the sal rer, still poured, as he 
found opportunity, the balm of kindness 
Such was Mr. Stansfeld 
asa medical practitioner, while as a man 
and a Christian he was every thing that 
sorrowing friendship could wish to record. 
The love of God and man, the exalted 
motives that Christianity, and Christianity 
alone, supplies, glowed in his heart and 
influenced his conduct. A firm believer 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ, he studied 
i carefully, much more so, it is to be 
feared, than most persons of his early 


into his heart 


* He was elected one of the surgeons 
of the Leeds General lofirmary, of 
Louth January, 1813. 


on the 
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standing ife, and endeavoured serme 
and earnestly to imbibe its purifying spirit, 
He was not one of those who are for con. 
fining the study of the Scriptures, with 
their glorious doctrines, pure precepts and 
i ispiring promises, to the privileged mem- 
bers of a particular profession. He thought 
that the Bible was every man’s book, the 
liberty of stadying it every man’s privi- 
lege, and religion, in all its branches, every 
man’s profession. Without presuming, 
therefore, to condemn others, or to question 
either the good sense or the good faith of 
those who ditfered from him, he thought it 
right on this all-important subject to search 
and judge for himself, according to his 
opportunities and ability. In religious sen. 
timent, he was an Unitarian—though to 
use his own words in speaking of his late 
excellent father, “* he ever considered 
points of doctrine as subservient to practical 
Christianity.” How far his religious prin- 
ciples and feelings operated upon his heart, 
his uniformly upright and amiable coa- 
duct, his filial, fraternal and social virtues, 
deeply registered in the nemory of mourn. 
ing relatives and friends, will sufficiently 
declare: that those feelings and principles 
were his comfort and consolation, his strong 
and animating support in his last hour, 
those who were present at that trying sea- 
son, aud stood by his peaceful bed of death, 
know well, and can never forget. Excel. 
lent and amiable young man, suddenly has 
the promise of thy youth been blasted— 
rather I should say, early hast thou been 
removed to a land where promise cannot 
fail, nor hope be disappointed! May the 
memory of thy many virtues live after 
thee! May it not be in vain for survivors 
to have witnessed, or thy friend to have 
recorded them—or if in vain, still be the 
fruitless office mine. 
His saltem accumulem donis et fungar 
inant 
Miunere. 
ee 
Lately, at West Bromwich, near Bir- 
mingham, Mrs. Kenrick, the relict of the 
late Rev. T. Kenrick, of Exeter, and sister 
to the Rev. T. Belsham, after being long 
oppressed by the infirmities of age. 
a 
Aso, at Liverpool, after a short illness, 
Mas. Yares, wife of the Rev. John Yates, 
and mother of Dr, Bostock. 
A 
Jan. 13, at his apartments in Somers 
Town, in the 8Ist year of his age, Dr. 
Jonn Wotcot, so well known in the 
literary world under the name of Peter 
Pindar. We fear that his biographers 
will be able to ascribe to him no other 
geod quality than wit. THis condition, for 
some time past, is said to have been far 
from enviable. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ee 


Discourses on the Duty and Reward of 
Looking to Ourselves. Addressed to Young 
William Turner. 12mo. 6d. 
Observations on Criminal 
} 12mo., Is. 


Persons Be 
Notes and 


Trials. By a Juryman. 
Observations aud Reflections on the 


Athanasian Creed, in Three Letters, ad- 
dressed to a Society for Religious Conver- 
sation and Prayer, Nantwich ; by which 
Copies of the above Creed containing Sen. 
timents justifying its Damnatory Clauses, 
hare been distributed. By F. Knowles, 
Minister of the Unitarian Congregation, 
Nantwich. I2mo. Is. 

Observations on the Trinity, in a Letter 
addressed to a Serious Inquirer after 
Truth. By Joseph Marriott, Minister of 
the Unitarian Congregation, Whitchurch, 
I2mo, 2d. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Textns Arche- 
typos Versionesque Pracipuas ab Ecclesia 
Antiquitus Receptas Complectentia In 
one volume 4to.; containing, the Hebrew 
Bible with Points, the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the Syriac Testament, the Septua- 
gint, and Greek Testament; the Latin 
Vulgate Version; and the English Ver- 
sion. At £5. 5s, or in five parts at £1. Is. 
each. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Gallice, Italice, 
Hispanice, ct Germanice, Versiones Pre- 
cipuas ab Ecclesiis Christianis Hodie Re- 
ceptas aut Vulgo Approbatas Complec- 
tentia. In one volume 4to.; containing 
the most approved Versions of the Scrip- 
tures into the chief Languages of Europe, 
videlicet, French, Italian, Spanish and 
German, At £4. 10s. or in five parts at 
18s. each. 

Liturgia Polyglotta, Seu Liber Precum 
Communium, Latine, Anglice, Greece, 
Neogrece, Italice, Gallice, Hispanice, et 
Germanice, Juxta Usum Ecclesia Angli- 
cane et Hibernice. In one volume 4to.; 
containing, the entire Liturgy of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
the Psalter, Epistles and Gospels at length, 
in Eight Languages; videlicet, Latin, 
English, Greek, Modern Greek, Italian, 
French, Spanish and German. At £2. 10s. 

A Discourse in Refatation of the Doe- 
trine of Original Sin. By George White. 
8vo. Is, 

A Lament upon the Death of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte and Al- 
fred, a Vision. By Isabella Lickbarrow. 
Kendal. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Elegy on the Lamented Death of 


a Samuel Romilly. By Thomas Beck. 


Newgate; or Desultory Sketches in 4 
Prison; a Poem: and other Original Fu- 
gitive Pieces. By Laurence Halloran, 
D.D. Printed for the Benefit of the Au- 
thor’s numerous Young Family. 6s. 

Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, deli- 
vered to the Classes of Senior and Junior 
Sophisters in Harvard University. By John 
Quincy Adams. 2 vols. 8vo, £1. 8s. 
[Imported from America. ] 

A Letter to Rev. W. Turner, occasioned 
by his Two Discourses to the Scottish Uni- 
tarians, i2mo 

A Reply to the Quarterly Review of the 
New Translation of the Bible 

A Reply to a Letter on Free Commu- 
nion, by the Rev. F. A.Cox, M.A. In 
Six Letters on Strict Communion, ad- 
dressed to a Young Minister. By Joseph 
Ivimey. 64d. 

A Letter to the Rev, George Burder, 
Editor of the Evangelical Magazine, in 
Answer to Observations contained in the 
Magazines of June and July, 1818, on 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Remarks on the Fore- 
knowledge of God. 2s. 6d. 

Miller's German Prophecies; or, an 
Official Confirmation of the Divine Mission 
of Miller to the King of Prussia: and first 
published by Command of the present Em- 
press of Russia, one of the chief Characters 
in this Prophetic Canse. Translated from 
the German Original, by the Rev, J. J. G. 
Fischer. Embellished with a striking 
Likenéss of the Prophet and a Plan of the 
New Jerusalem, &c. 2s. 6d. 

The End of Religious Controversy in a 
Friendly Correspondence, addressed to the 
Right Kev. Dr. Burgess, Lord Bishop of 
St. David's, in Answer to his Lordsbip’s 
Protestant Catechism. By the Right Rev. 
John Milner, D.D. F.S.A. 3vols, Royal 
8vo. Engravings. 

Vindicie Wykehamice, or a Vindication 
of Winchester College. In a Letter to 
Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P., oceasioned 
by his Inquiry into Abuses of Charity. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 2s. 6d. 

Sketches of the trams of Life. 
By Sir T. Charles Morgan, M, D. 8yo. 
14s. 

History of Voyages into tha Polar Re- 
gions; undertaken chiefly for the gorees 
of discovering a North-East, North-West 
or Polar Passage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific; from the Earliest Periods of Scan- 
dinavian Navigation to the Departure of 
the recent Expeditions, under the Orders 
of Captains Ross and Buchan, By Jobp 
Barrow, F.R.S. 8vo. Map, 12s. 
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Sermons 

Some Thoughts on Christian Stoicum, 
an Antidote against the Evils of Life. A 
Sermon, preaghed at Plymouth, Nov. - 
1818, in consequence of the much-lamentec 
Death of Sir Samuel Romilly. By Israel 

Wersley me. Is. 

Reflections upon the Death of Sir Sa- 
meel Romilly; in a Discourse delivered 
at Eesex Street Chapel, Nov. &, 1818. By 
Thomas Belsham. 1s. 6d 

On @ recent Probationary Oceasion, at 
the © for Female Orphans, on Sunday 
Nov. 1, 1918 By John Lindsay, A.M. 
Pellow of Dalwich College, Surrey. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

The Preaching of the Gospel the effi- 
cient Means of diffusing among Mankind 
the Knowledge of the True God: preached 
at the Opening of the Church of St. Andrew, 
in Calcutta, March, 1818. By James 
Bryoe, D.D. Svo. 2. 

Messiah Exalted, dispensing Blessings 
to the Nations; preached hy appointment 
of the Irish Evangelical Society, in the 
Sevtch Church, Mary's Abbey, Dublin. 
By David Stewart. Is. 

The Diffusion of Christianity dependent 
om the exertions of Christians; preached 
in Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, before the 
Edinburgh Missionary Society, April 2, 
1818, By Henry Grey, A. M., Minister 
of the Chapel of Ease, St. Cuthberts. 8vo. 

A Sermon on the Death of Miss Anne 
Whitchurch, of Bath. By William Jay. 
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New Publi tions. —Correspandence.— Errata. . 


The Duty of imitating departed Worth - 
a Sermon, occasioned by the lamented 
Death of the late Rev. Robert Balfour, 
D. D., preached ig the Albion-Street Cha. 
pel, Glasgow, Oct. 23, 1818. By Ralph 
Wardlaw. Prefixed to the Sermon, is q 
Sketch ef the Character of Dr. Balfour. 
ls. 6d. 

The Importance of Peace and Union in 
the Churches of Christ, and the best Means 
of promoting them: @ Sermon, preached 
at Christ Chureh, Oct. 7, 1818, before the 
Associated Independent Churches of Hamp- 
shire. ByS. Sleigh. Is. 

Christ’s Regard to Infants: a Sermon 
oceasioned by the late affecting Mortality 
among Children. By D. Griffiths. 64. 

Religious Instruction an Essential Port 
of Education: a Sermon, preached before 
the Teachers of the Sunday School Union, 
in Great Queen Street Chapel, London, 
Oct. 19, 1818. By Richard Watson. Is. 


Funeral for the late Dr Simpson, of 
Hoxton. 
At Hoxton Chapel, on the Day of his 


Interment. By George Clayton. Is. 6d. 
At Pell Street. By Thomas Cloutt, 
is. 6d. 
At Uxbridge. By George Redford, 
M.A. Is, 6d, 


At Wolverhampton. By Thomas Scales, 
ls. 6d, 

At Walsall. 

At Alfriston, 


By J. F. Whitridge. 1s. 
By George Betts. 1s. 
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Communications have been received from Messrs. Seaward, Howe, Prout, Pritchard 
and Dr. Walker, and from J. P.; H. X.; A Friend to Truth; L. W.; and Z. 
Vol, XIJL. may be had, price, in boards, 18s, 6d., of the Publishers, of whom 
also may be had a completa se! af the Monthly Repository, in Thirteen Volumes, price 


fil, ile, neatly belf-bound, 


A few qearte Preof Prints of the Portrait of Dr. Cogan have been struck off, and 


= Yow at be. each. 
It Commonjostions are requester! to be addressed to the Editor, [Post Paid,] at 
the Publishers, and not at his supposed private Residence. 

ADVERTIBEMENTS must be delivered exclusively to the Publishers or Printer, and 


paid for on delivery. 
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ERRATA in Vol. XII. 


ll 
Page 451, column 2, line 27, for “ four,” read for. 
Page 667, column 2, line 45, far “ Wilter,” read Witter. 
Page 690, colamn J, the paragraph beginning In such places, should follow after 


Romenas, columa 2, in the third line. 


Page 690, column 2, line 16; for “ yonyey,” read yornwy. 


for a3 


oytac,” read Vout as. 


605, column 2, the Latin note frem “ Quod unj ” " 
6096, in column 1, lines 25—30, of which is os call io. rity Soe? 
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